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PREFACE. 

I take pleasure in presenting the second volume of 
these lessons to my fellow-teachers. No work in the 
school-room can be of greater importance nor afford 
greater pleasure than that of training the little ones to 
right doing. The work of cultivating the mind and body 
may be of absorbing interest, but it can never equal that 
of cultivating the soul. It is my most earnest wish that 
these volumes may be of use in teaching our children to 
love goodness, and in helping them to live true lives. 

£. L. B. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HONESTY. 



LESSON L 

PROPERTY — HOW OBTAINED. 

Teacher. — Johnny Cole went to the country one 
summer. He took his fishing tackle with him, 
and spent many hours at the river, fishing. He 
caught some very nice fish. To whom did the fish 
belong ? • 

Nellie. — They belonged to Johnny. 

Teacher. — Johnny snared some wild pigeons 
also. To whom did the pigeons belong ? 

Harry. — They belonged to Johnny, too. 

Teacher. — What if he had snared tame pigeons, 
would they have belonged to him ? 

John. — No, they would not, for he would have 
had no right to snare them. They would have be- 
longed to some one else. 

Teacher. — Sometime in the fall Johnny went to 
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a wood, that no one owned, and gathered nuts. 
Did the nuts belong to him ? 

Minnie. — I think they did. 

Teacher. — If the wood had been anyone's prop- 
erty, would Johnny have had the right to gather 
the nuts ? 

Harry. — No ; he woaldn't, unless the owner had 
given him permission. 

Teacher — Why had he a right to the fish in the 
river, the wild pigeons, and the nuts from the trees 
that no one owned ? 

John. — The fish were his because he caught 
them ; the pigeons were his because he snared 
them, and the nuts were his because he gathered 
them. 

Teacher. — Would it have been right for anyone 
to take them away from Johnny ? 

Minnie. — No, for they were his own and no one 
else had any right to them. 

Teacher, — What if, after Johnny had knocked 
down the nuts from a tree, some boy came along 
and gathered them up and took them away, would 
the boy have a right to them ? 

Fred. — N o, for they belonged to Johnny after he 
took the trouble to knock them oflf from the tree. 

Teacher. — You are right ; the fish, and the pig- 
eons, and the nuts, were Johnny's property; ho 
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made them Us by Ms effort. In the beginning God 
gave to man, for his nse, the earth and every living 
thing. As no one had yet gained the ownership of 
these things, Johnny made them his, by his effort, 
and they became his property. 

There are other ways of gaining property. Wal- 
ter Clark is a very ingenious boy. His father gave 
him a box, some pieces of wood, some nails, and 
the use of some tools. With them he made a little 
wagon. To whom did the wagon belong ? 

Carrie. — It belonged to Walter. 

Teacher. — Why was it Walter's ? 

Fred. — It was Walter's, because he made it. 

Teacher.— Suppose some boy had seen Walter's 
wagon and had taken some materials to him, and 
asked him to make another wagon like it, would 
the wagon have been Walter* s ? 

Fred. — I think not. 
Teacher. — Why not i He made it. 
Fred. — The materials were not his. 
Teacher. — Did the wagon belong to the other 
boy? 

Harry. — I think part of the wagon was Walter's 
and part was the other boy' s. 

John. — I think that the wagon would belong to 
the other boy, if he paid Walter for his work. 
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Teacher. — Do you think that Walter ought to 
have received something for his work ? 

Harry. — Yes, I do, unless he wanted to make it 
for nothing. 

Teacher. — You are right. Our work is our own, 
and we ought to be paid for it, just as we ought to 
be paid for anything that we possess, unless, as 
Harry said, we wish to make a gift of it. We 
ought to be paid all that it is worth, and we ought, 
at the same time, to be very sure that we give faith- 
fully as much work as we are paid for. 

Now tell me what you think about this, — Clara 
helps her mamma wash the dishes every day, and 
Charlie brings up the coal. Ought Charlie and 
Clara to be paid for the work they do ? 

James. — I don't know. I never get any pay for 
bringing coal for my mother. 

Teacher. — Are you sure about that ? Does your 
mother do anything for you ? 

James. — Oh yes, lots of things. I didn't think 
of that. 

Teacher. — I think Clara and Charlie are only pay- 
ing back a very little, for all that their mother has 
done for them. They ought to do their best to pay 
her in work, and obedience, and love, for the many 
things she does for them. 

You have named two ways of making things our 
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own ; by getting possession by our effort, of things 
that do not belong to anyone, and by making them. 
There are other ways, also. Whose book have you 
in your desk, Fred ? 

Fred.— It is my book. 
Teacher.— Why is it yours? 
Fred. — It is mine because I bought it. 
Teacher. — You have a book, too, Mary, how did 
you get yours ? 
Mary. — I exchanged another book for this one. . 

Teacher. — You have told me another way of ob- 
taining property, that is by exchanging. Fred 
exchanged money for his book, and Mary ex- 
changed another book for hers. Clara, can you 
tell me to whom this bouquet of flowers belongs ? 

Clara. — It is yours. 

Teacher. — How is it mine ? The bouquet is not 
made of wild flowers, belonging to no one, that I 
have gathered ; I did not raise them, and I did not 
buy them. 

Clara. — The flowers are yours because Nellie 
Norris gave them to you. 

Teacher. — You are right, they are mine. Now 
you may tell me another way by which we can 
obtain property. 

Nellie. — By having things given to us. 
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Teacher. — Yes, by gift. Suppose a man dies and 
leaves property, what becomes of it ? 

John.— His wife and children have it. 

Teacher. — Yes, if he had a wife and children. If 
not, it would go to the relatives that he had. We 
call this way of getting property, getting it by in- 
heritance. 

Suppose a man dies and leaves a writing telling 
what he wants done with his property, do you 
know what that writing is called ? 

Harry. — I know ; it is a will. 

Teacher. — Yes, and those who get property in 
that way get it by will. 

There are many reasons why it is right and best 
for people to own property. You may learn some 
of the reasons when you are older. 

SUMMARY. 

' There are many ways of making property my 
own. 

I may, by my effort, gain the ownership of prop- 
erty that belongs to no one. I may gain property 
by my work. I may gain property by exchange, 
by gift, by inheritance and by will. 
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LESSON IL 

PROPERTY — HOW USED. 

Teacher, — You remember the stories I told you 
about Johnny Cole. Can you tell me of what use 
it was to Johnny to own the fish, the pigeons or 
the nuts ? What could he have done with them ? 

Fred. — He could have eaten them. 

Fannie. — Perhaps he could have sold them. 

Harry. — He could have cracked the nuts in the 
winter, and eaten part himself and given part 
away. 

Charlie. — He could have kept the pigeons and 
tamed them, and taken care of them. 

Teacher. — Had he a right to do anything he chose 
with the things he owned ? 

John. — I think he had. 

Teacher. — Has every one a right to do exactly as 
he chooses with his own things ? 

Nellie. — I think he has. 

Teacher. —Frank Pierce has a dog. It is his own 
dog. He got it honestly, and takes good care of it. 
One day, he set it on a boy, and it bit the boy. 
Did Frank do right? 

Harry. — No ma^am. It was not right. 

Teacher. — ^The dog was Frank's. Ought he not 
to do as he chose with it ? 
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Nellie. — It wasn't right for Mm to let it hurt 
anyone. 

Teacher. — James Hart has a mouth organ. Ho 
used it in school one day. Was that right \ 

Fannie. — I think it was wrong. 

Teacher. — Why was it wrong ? The month organ 
was his own. 

Fannie. — It wasn't right for him to disturb the 
school with it, if he did own it. 

Teacher. — What do you say now, Minnie? Has 
every one a right to do what he chooses with his 
own things? 

Minnie. — No ma'am, not always. 

Teacher. — A boy owned a book. He soiled it, 
and broke the cover and tore some of the leaves 
out. Was that right ? 

Fred. — No, it was wrong. 

Teacher. — Do you think that every one has a 
right to use his own property as he chooses pro- 
vided he does not harm anything, nor trouble nor 
injure anybody ? 

Nellie. — I think he has. 

SUMMARY. 

I should not use even my own property in such a 
way as to injure anything or anyone. 

I may use my own property as I choose, provided 
I do nothing wrong with it. 
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liESSON IIL 

THEFT. 

Teacher. — ^A little girl left a box of pencils in her 
desk at echooL Another little girl, who wanted a 
pencU, took one from the box. She thought it 
would not be missed. Did she do right when she 
took the pencil ? • 

Nellie. — No, it was wrong. 

Teacher. — It was bnt one and a small one, too. 
Are you sure it was wrong ? 

Nellie. — Yes ma'am ; I am sure it was. 

Teacher. — But the little girl thought the owner 
would be willing to let her have it ; then was it 
wrong for her to take it i 

Minnie. — I don't know. 

Teacher. — Do you think it was right for her to 
decide that the owner was willing to let her have 
itt 

Minnie. — I think not. 

Teacher. — ^Is it ever right for anyone to take the 
property of another without the knowledge and 
consent of the owner ? 

John. — No, it is not right. 

Teacher. — What is taking property without the 
knowledge and consent of the owner called i 

Harry.— It is steaiio^. 
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Teacher. — Is it stealing when the thing taken is 
of small value ? 

Harry. — I think it is. 

Teacher. — Little Eddie Hamilton had a bag of 
marbles. A big, bad boy met him and told him he 
would whip him if he didn' t give him the marbles. 
Eddie gave them to him. Did the big boy steal 
Eddie' s marbles ? Was it a theft ? 

James. — I think it was. 

Teacher. — But Eddie gave them to him ; the boy 
did not take them. Do you still think it was steals 
ing? 

John. — I don't know, but I think it was. 

Harry. — It was just as bad as stealing. 

Teacher. — It was theft. It was worse than steal- 
ing. It was robbery. 

A beggar asked for money, saying that he was 
hungry and wanted to buy food. He was not hun- 
gry, and bought liquor with the money that was 
given him. What do you think of what the beggar 
did, Harry? 

Harry. — I think it was just as bad as stealing. 

Teacher. — Herbert Brown had a base ball. Prank 
Gray wanted it, and told him he would give him a 
quarter for it. Herbert gave it to him, but Frank 
never gave him the quarter. "W hat do you think 
of what Prank did ! 
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• 

Fred, — It was cheating, and as bad as stealing. 

Teacher. — Suppose Frank hadn't the money and 
couldn't pay for it. 

Fred. — Then he ought not to have bought it. 

Teacher. — Suppose that he had the money when 
he made the bargain, but lost it before he had a 
chance to give it to Herbert. What then ? 

Harry. — Then he ought to have given back the 
ball. 

Teacher. — ^Tou are right, and I hope you will re- 
member it when you are grown. Many men do not 
pay their debts, but that is very wrong. If a per- 
son buys something knowing that he can never pay 
for it, he does a dishonest thing. It is as bad as 
stealing. A person should go without what he can 
never pay for. 

Robbie Dale had a large top. When Harry 
Blake told him he would give him a knife for the 
top, Robbie gave it to him, for he had long wished 
for a knife. Harry took the top and gave Robbie 
a knife without blades. What do you think of 
what Harry did ? 

Fannie. — I think it was mean ; it was cheating 
and as bad as stealing. 

Teacher. — A little boy lost his knife and another 
boy found it. To whom do you think the knife 
belonged, Fannie t 
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Fannie. — I am not sure, but I think it belonged 
to the boy who found it. 

Teacher. — If you should lose your knife in the 
street, whose knife would it be after you had lost 
it? 

Fannie. — It would be mine. 

Teacher. — ^Are you sure ? If you had lost it and 
didn' t know where It was, would it still belong to 
you? 

Fannie. — ^Tes, I am sure it would be mine. 

Teacher. — I think so, too. Then, in the story I 
told you, the knife didn't belong to the one who 
found it, but to the one who lost it. When a per- 
son finds a lost article, what should he do with it ? 

John. — He ought to try to find the owner. 

Teacher. — ^Tes, he should try in every way to 
find the owner and give it back. If he should not 
succeed in finding the owner, he could honestly 
keep it himself, or, better still, give it to the poor. 

We know that stealing, and all tricky, dishonest 
ways of getting what does not belong to us, are 
wrong. We know this because our consciences tell 
us so. We know it also, because God has told us 
so in His Word, He has given us the command, 
Thou shalt not steal. He has also shown us in 
many places in the Bible that all kinds of dishon- 
esty are wrong. 
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SUMMAEr. 

I shoTild never take anything, even a thing of 
small valne, without the knowledge and consent of 
the owner. I should never compel to give me his 
property against his will. It is robbery. I should 
never try to get anything by telling what is not 
true. 

I should never try to get anything by pretending 
that what I have to give in return Is of more value 
than it really is. 

I should always pay for everything that I buy. 

I should never buy what I am not sure I can pay 
for. 

If I find anything, I should do my best to find 
the owner and give it back. 



LESSON IV. 

BOEROWIKG. 

"Hello, Fred, what are you doing?'' called 
James Loring, as he was passing his friend's house, 
one Saturday morning. 

"Working in the garden," answered Fred, from 
behind the sweet com. 

"Do you want to use your bicycle, this fore- 
noon?" asked James. 
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'*Wo/* answered Fred, *' it will take me all the 
forenoon to finish my work. Why J Do you want 
to borrow it ? " 

"Tes,'' answered James, "I am going to Green- 
point, and it would be a long walk this warm morn- 
ing. My bicycle is broken. ' ' 

" All right I " said Fred, *^ you may have it, but 
be sure to bring it back before noon.^^ 

James took the bicycle. When he reached 
Greenpoint, he had such a very pleasant^ime that 
he forgot all about Fred' s request. 

In the meantime, Fred had finished his work,^ and 
was ready to make a visit to his cousin, who lived 
several miles away. He did not think of James 
and his bicycle till he was ready to start. 

It was so late when James returned the bicycle 
that Fred could not go. Do you think that James 
did right ? 

Harry. — No, he ought to have returned it at the 
time he promised it. 

Teacher. — Suppose James had broken the bi- 
cycle, what ought he to have done aboat it? 

Harry. — ^He should have had it mended. 

Teacher. — ^Do you think that all borrowed arti- 
cles should be returned, at the proper time and in 
as good condition as when borrowed t 

Fred.— I think they should. 
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Teacher. — Suppose a person lose a borrowed arti- 
cle, what should he do about it ? 

John. — ^He ought to get something just like it, to 
give back. 

Teacher. — Suppose that a person borrow money, 
what ought he to do about it ? 

Fannie. — He ought to be sure to retxim it just 
when he promises. 

Teacher. — Is it right for a person to borrow 
money, if he is not sure that he can return it ? Do 
you think it is honest ? 

James. — I don't think it is. 

Teacher. — I think it is very dishonest. I snould 
like to give you a little advice about borrowing. 
Never borrow anything if you can possibly avoid 
it. Above all things, do not get into the habit of 
borrowing. Don't come to school without pencils 
and have to borrow from your friends. By taking 
a little care you oan save yourselves and others a 
great deal of trouble. 

SXJMMABT. 

I should not borrow anything when I can avoid 
it. 

If I am obliged to borrow anything I should be 
very careful to return it at the proper time and in 
as good condition as when I borrowed it. 
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li I should lose or spoil a borrowed article I 
ehonld replace it, or pay for it. 

I should never borrow anything if I am not Bure 
that I can return it. 



LESSON V. 

A PICTtTBE, 



PART I. 



A beautiful baby boy, two years of age I Brown 
hair lying in soft rings all about a fine forehead ! 
Brown eyes, full of soft light 1 Cheeks red and 
dimpled ! Another dimple dents the round ohin. 
That is his picture. 




The boy is in his sister' s lap. He puts his little 
arms about her neck. He gives her many kisses. 
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He says soft, cooing words of love to her. He is a 
lovely, ]oving, little fellow. 

Listen I a defect already shows in the dear baby. 
The mother's quick eyes have seen it, and to the 
twelve year old sister, she says, "Tou mast not 
give up to Philip too much, Mary, for, young as he 
is, I can see that he is quite determined to have 
what he wants." "A good fault I" says the fa- 
ther, coming in at that moment. ' * It will help him 
to make his way in the world and to get his own 
rights." 

"Yes," returned the mother, '^good, if he does 
not overlook the rights of others in trying to get 
his own. I do not want my boy to be selfish." 

A few years pass and our boy is ten years old. 
His face has lost its baby softness now, but still he 
is a beautiful boy. 

We ask, "What of his soul ? What of the one 
defect?" 

His mother has some anxiety about him ; still 
she hopes he will come out all right. These 
mothers always hope. Philip is a self-reliant boy. 
He loves his mother and is usually obedient. He 
possesses many other good qualities, but he is 
determined to have whatever he wants, and seems 
to care very little how much he makes others suffer 
it he can only succeed. 
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His teachers 1 What do they say of him ? They 
say that he is not troublesome, that he is studious 
and obedient, but he is tricky, and not quite truth- 
ful. 

He will get what he wants by fair means, 
if he can, by unfair means, if he cannot get it 
in any other way. He uses his spending money 
for candy, and borrows paper, pencils, etc., 
which he ought to have bought with the money. 
He seems to be generous, at any rate he is fond of 
giving. He likes to treat his companions to the 
very candy which he should never have bought. 
Still, he does not seem to be a very bad boy. 



PART II. 

Five years more pass away and Philip is fifteen. 
He has grown tired of school and has been al- 
lowed to learn business. His father has died and 
the family is left with a small income. The mother 
has looked forward to the time when Philip will 
relieve her of the burden of severe economy, but 
she is disappointed. His money is used for pleas- 
ures, not necessaries, and his mother' s heart aches 
at the thought of his selfishness. He still has a 
fine, open face, a face that all trust. He is a favor- 
ite with his employers, for he is courteous and ia- 
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dustrious. No one feels anxious about him save 
his mother. She knows that he does not use his 
money as he ought. She knows how self-indulgent 
he is. 

Still, she comforts herself with the thought that 
all his indulgences are innocent in themselves. He 
has no vices. She thinks that it may be a severe 
test to most boys to earn their own money and be 
independent. She hopes that time will improve 
him, that he will grow to understand his duty bet- 
ter as he grows older. 

He is still a little tricky. He doesn't like to see 
his mother' s face when he has done what she thinks 
is wrong, so he deceives her, and keeps much of 
his doing from her. 

Five years more and Philip is twenty. These five 
years have wrought more of a change in Philip 
than any five before. His employers still think 
well of him, for he deceives them ; but his mother' s 
heart is breaking. His habits are getting to be 
more and more expensive. 

He smokes up much of his money, much more 
than he can afford. He buys many things that he 
cannot pay for. He borrows money and does not 
return it. He does not hesitate to lie to his mother, 
out and out, now, and though she cannot know the 
truth, she has an uneasy sense of his dishonor. He 
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iLae begun to talk, too, of all good people as 
thoagh they were good only from selfish motives. 
"Every man has his price," is getting to be a favor- 
ite saying with him. 

Five years more. Philip still has the confidence 
of his employers, and has a liberal salary. He stUl 
possesses the old trait. He is determined to have 
what he wants. He has a lovely wife and child 
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now. He likes to live in better style than he can 
afford. His wife is young, and she trusts him. 
She does not know the expense of living. People 
whiSper that they are living beyond their means. 

Suddenly there comes an end to it all. Philip is 
caught in stealing from his employers. We leave 
him behind prison bars, his life ruined, his wife in 
despair, his boy's whole future darkened, his 
mother' s heart broken— and he but twenty- jBve. 

SUMMARY. 

There are many ways of making property my own. 

I may, by my effort, gain the ownership of prop- 
erty that belongs to no one. 

I may gain property by my work. 

I may gain property by exchange, by gift, by in- 
heritance and by will. 

I should not use even my own property in such a 
way as to injure anything nor anyone. 

I may use my own property as I choose, provided 
I do nothing wrong with it. 

I should never take anything, even a thing of 
small value, without the knowledge and consent of 
the owner. 

I should never compel anyone to give me his 
property against his will. It is robbery. 
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I should never try to get anything Lj^ telling 
wliat is not true. 

I should n( A'er try to get anything by pretending 
that what I hav(» to give in return is of more value 
than it really is. 

I should always pay for everything that I buy. 

1 should. never buy what 1 am not sure I can pay 
for. 

If I find anything, 1 should do my best to find 
the owner and give it back. 

I should never borrow anything when I can 
avoid it. 

If I am obliged to borrow anything, I should be 
very careful to return it at the proper time and in 
as good condition as when I borrowed it. 

If I should lose or spoil a borrowed article, I 
should replace it or pay for it. 

I should never borrow anything if I am not sure 
that I can return it. 

MOTTO : 

Honesty the best policy ! 
"Why ! cheats gain gold and fame. 
Now do you not the folly see ? 
They lose ten fold 
The worth of gold, 
When they lose their own good name. 



CHAPTER If. 



temperance: 



LESSON VI. 

TEMPERANCE IN ALL THINGS. 

Teacher. — Thanksgiving Day had come, the day 
to which Kittie had been looking forward with de- 
lightful anticipations, for many weeks. Kittie had 
traveled from a distant city With her father and 
mother to spend the day with grandparents, uncles, 
aunts and cousins. When she had reached her 
grandfather' s house the evening before, she was too 
tired and sleepy to notice or enjoy anything. 

When she waked in the morning and looked 
around the strange room, she thought for a moment 
that she must be dreaming. A second look con- 
vinced her that it was all a pleasant reality. She 
was soon dressed and ready to join her cousins at 
the breakfast table. 

I need not tell you how much she enjoyed the 
day. She enjoyed making friends with the cousins 
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whom she had never met before. She enjoyed go- 
ing to church and listening to the grand music 
and to the sermon, even though she couldn't un- 
derstand it all. She enjoyed the walk home through 
the beautiful streets. 

When the dinner bell rang and all gathered about 
the table in the pleasant dining-room, a happier 
little girl than Kittie would have been hard to find. 
Kittie was hungry, and she ate heartily of all the 
good things provided. When the fruit was served, 
no one noticed how many bananas and grapes the 
little girl ate. After dinner Kittie was not quite 
so happy as she had been before dinner. The next 
day she was so sick that she couldn't go to Central 
Park with her cousins. 

Her mother couldn't go either, and the happiness 
of everyone was spoiled by the little girl' s sickness- 
Did Kittie do right when she ate so much fruit ? 

Harry. — I think it was wrong. She ought not to 
have been so greedy, and then she wouldn't have 
been sick. 

Teacher.— But Kittie was the one who was sick. 
Did it harm anyone but herself when she ate so 
much? 

Fannie. — I think it did, for her mother had to 
take care of her. 
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John. —Her father had to pay the doctor to make 
her well again. 

Nellie. — All the others were sorry because she 
was sick. 

Teacher. — You are right. Ton cannot often do 
as Kittie did without troubling some one beside 
yourself. But it is not always so. Clara ate so 
much candy one morning that she could not learn 
her lessons very well. 

She was not so sick as to trouble anyone but her- 
self. Do you think that Clara did wrong when she 
ate the candy ? 

Harry. — I think it was wrong. 

Nellie. — I don' t know. I like candy, and it often 
makes me sick. It doesn' t hurt anyone but myself. 

Teacher. — Don't you think you ought to be as 
happy as you can be ? 

Nellie. — I suppose I ought to be. 

Teacher. — Ought you not to do all you can to 
make others happy ? 

Nellie. — Yes, I know I ought. 

Teacher. — Do you think you are as happy when 
you have eaten candy enough to make yourself 
sick as you would have been if you hadn't eaten it? 

Nellie. — I am not happy at all when I am sick. 
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Teacher. — Can you do much to make others 
happy when you are sick ? 

Nellie. — I think not. 

Teacher. — ^Then, is it right to eat enough of any- 
thing to make yourself sick ? 

Nellie. — I think not, and I will try not to eat 
enough candy to make me sick again. 

Teacher. — That is right, but you will have to try 
hard, for you will often want very much to eat it. 

But it does not always make one sick to eat too 
much, I know a girl who eats too much every day. 
It does not make her sick, but she is so fat that she 
does not like to do any work at all, nor even to play 
very much. If she would eat less and work and 
play more, she would be much stronger. Does she 
do right ? 

Minnie. — I don't know. Isn't it right to be fat i 

Teacher. — Anyone who is very fat is quite apt to 
be sickly and lazy. If you can prevent it by being 
careful not to eat more than enough and by work- 
ing and playing, ought you not to do it ? 

Minnie. — I suppose we ought. 

Teacher. — One day last summer Harry played in 
the sun till he was very warm. Then he went into 
the house and drank a quantity of ice- water. He 
had often been told that it was dangerous to do so, 
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but he was very thirsty and drank till he was sat- 
isfied. Did he do right ? 

Fred, — I think it was wrong. 

Teacher. — Mary went skating one day, and 
skated till she was so tired that she couldn't help 
her mother at all the next day. 

Harry was so much interested in a new game that 
he played very late one evening. He was dull and 
sleepy all the next day. Did Mary and Harry do 
right ? 

Fannie. — I think not. 

Teacher.— Is it right to eat or drink so much of 
anything, even when it is good, as to injure your 
health? 

Harry.— It is not right. 

Teacher. — Is it right to do anything, even when 
the thing is right in itself, in such a way as to in- 
jure your health or keep you from doing you duty ? 

John. — I think not. 

Teacher. — Your bodies are machines, and very 
delicate machines. It is your duty to take the best 
possible care of them. You should always be very 
careful not to eat nor drink too much, not to do too 
much of anything. We call this being temperate. 
Being temperate means being moderate in all 
things. You can be intemperate in many ways. 
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You can eat too much ; you can slfeep too much ; 

you can study too much ; you can read story hooks 
too much. When you do any of these things you 
are intemperate. 
You should try to be temperate or moderate in 

everything that you do. 

SUMMARY. 

I should try to be temperate in all things. 

I ought to be as happy as I can myself, and to do 
what I can to make others happy ; and if I am not 
temperate I shall not be so happy myself nor be 
able to do so much to make others happy. I shall 
not be so good nor so useful. 

I should not eat too much of even good, whole- 
some food, nor drink too much of wholesome drink. 



LESSON VIL 

ABSTINENCE. 

Teacher, — In our last lesson we talked about be- 
ing temperate in doing things that are right in them- 
selves, and in using things that are right in them- 
selves. There are things that are wrong that we 
ought never to do at all ; there are things that are 
harmful that we cannot take even a little of without 
danger of injury. 
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Baby Harold found what he thought was sugar, 
and ate some. Although he ate very little, he 
would have died if the doctor had not given him 
something to keep it from killing him. As it was, 
he was sick for some time. What was it, John, 
that Harold ate ? 

John. — It was some kind of poison. 

Teacher. — Yes, it was poison. 

You see, there are some things that we cannot 
take even a little of without being injured, and we 
call such things poison. 

One afternoon, when going home from school, I 
saw a small boy smoking a cigarette. It was small, 
but it made him very sick. A larger boy was with 
him, who was smoking also. He was not sick like 
the smaller boy, because he had smoked many 
times, and his stomach could endure it better. 
But I knew then why he was so small for his age, 
so pale and sickly, so dull in his lessons. Poor 
boy ; I had often noticed his pale, thin face, and 
feared that he didn't have enough to eat. Why 
did smoking have such an effect upon these boys ? 

John. — Because tobacco contains poison. 

Teacher. — Yes, tobacco is a poison. It injures 
both the body and the brain, but its effect upon 
boys is much worse than upon men. If it will in- 
jure you bodies and your brains to use tobacco, is 
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it right to use it ? What do you think about it, 
boys? 

Boys. — It is not right. 

Teacher.— A little child once found a bottle of 
whiskey and drank a small quantity of it. The 
child went to sleep and never waked again. In a 
few hours it was dead. John may tell me what it 
was in the whiskey that killed the child. 

John. — It was the alcohol in it. 

Teacher.— Why did the alcohol kill it i 

John. — Because alcohol is poison. 

Teacher.— Yes, alcohol is poison, but does it al- 
ways kill those who take it ? 

Fred. — No, it doesn't. Some men drink all the 
time and live to be old men. 

Teacher. — Can you tell me why it doesn't kill 
them? 

Fred. — I think it is because they don' t get enough 
of it at a time to kill them. 

Teacher. — Do you think that it injures a person 
at all to take a little alcohol? 

Jennie. — I think it does. 

Fannie. — Sometimes people take it for medicine. 

Teacher. — Yes, and sometimes, perhaps, it is 
necessary, just as it is necessary to take other 
poisons for medicine. Usually, however, some 
other medicines would do just as well as those con- 
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taining alcohol, and they are a great deal safer. A 
great many people have been made drunkards who 
began by taking liquor for medicine. 

Some kinds of liquor contain much less alcohol 
than others, and so are much less harmful. Most 
liquors sold in this country are so impure that it is 
dangerous to take even a very little of them. Even 
a little alcohol is bad for the body, though it may 
not kill the one who takes it, just as a little poison 
of any other kind is bad, though the one who takes 
it may not be killed by it. 

Can you tell me what part of the body is most 
injured by alcohol ? 

Fred. — It hurts the brain most. 

Teacher. — ^You are right. Alcohol is not food, 
it is poison, and drinks containing it are poisonous 
drinks. It injures the whole body, but it injures 
the brain more than any other part of the body. 
The reason why it is so much more dangerous for a 
person to take a little alcohol than to take a little 
of other kinds of poison, is that alcohol poison af- 
fects the body in such a way as to make the person 
who uses it thirsty for more. Some boys think they 
can use drinks containing alcohol and never use too 
much. They do not know that it causes a thirst for 
more that they cannot help, any more than they 
could help being thirsty for water if they had fever. 
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When a person takes a good deal of any kind of 
drink containing alcohol wliat eifect does it have ? 

John. — It makes him drunk. 

Harry. — It makes him crazy. 

Teacher. — W hat do people often do when they ace 
crazy with drink ? 

Fred. — They do wicked things. 

Willie. — Sometimes they steal. 

Frank. — Sometimes they get into fights. 

John. — Sometimes they kill people. 

Teacher. — Would they have done such wicked 
things if they had never drank anything containing 
alcohol ? 

John. — No, they would not. Sometimes they kill 
those they think the most of. 

Teacher. — Is it right to drink, even a little of 
anything that does not do the body any good, but 
that injures it, that injures the brain, and that is 
in danger of making the person who drinks it so 
thirsty for more that he may drink enough to 
make him crazy ? 

Boys. — It is not right. 

Teacher. — Drinking has been compared to wind- 
ing the finest thread about the wrists. 

Come here, Willie, and let me pass this thread 
about your two wrists, placed together. See how 
easily you can break it ! Let me pass it about them 
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twice, several times. Still you can break it. Now, 
several times more. Can you break the thread 
now? 

Willie. — I think I could if I tried hard enough, 
but it hurts my wrists. 

Teacher. — Let me pass it about them a few times 
more. Now, use all your strength and see if you 
can break it. 

Willie.— No, ma'am, I can't; I give it up. 

John. — I am stronger than Willie. I think I 
could break it, no matter how many times you 
wind it around my wrists. 

Teacher. — Very well, yon may try. I will wind 
the thread around a good many times. Now try to 
break it. 

John. — It looked easy, but I can't do it. 

Teacher. — No, you have lost the control of your 
hands. You cannot get them away from the deli- 
cate thread that is like a band of steel. 

So it is with strong drink. You drink once, 
twice, several times, and you may be able to stop, 
but you can never be sure that you will not lose 
control over yourself, that you will not find your- 
self bound by the habit as with a band of steel. 

One of the greatest dangers of drinking come,s 
from the fact, that when a person begins to dis- 
cover that he may be drinking too much^ it is. 
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usually too late ; he has gone too far and cannot 
stop. 

By and by, when you are older and are tempted 
to drink, think what it may load to, and resist the 
temptation. 

SUMMARY. 

I should never use tobacco, because it contains 
poison. It injures the body and weakens the brain. 

I should be especially careful never to use it while 
I am young, aa it is much more harmful for boys 
than for men. 

I should not drink anything that contains alco- 
hol, because it is a poison. It injures the body and 
has ft terrible effect upon the brain. It makes peo- 
ple do many things that they would not do if they 
never drank it. 



LESSON VIII. 

A TRUE STORY. 
PAliT I. 



*'But, Auntie, I can't see the harm of smoking, 
nor of drinking wine," said Herbert Chase to his 
Aunt Margaret. *' Almost every gentleman I know 
smokes and a great many drink wine. I know 
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papa never does either, and doesn't want me to ; 
still, I can't see the harm. They always have wine 
at Mr. Robertson's, and Mr. Robertson always 
gives Harry some ; and he offers it to me. I refuse, 
for papa's sake, but it isn't very pleasant." 

"I think, Herbert,'' replied his aunt, '* that if 
you were to ask any of those same gentlemeft who 
use tobacco and wine themselves to advise you 
what to do, they would tell you to follow your 
father' s example. 

"As to Mr. Robertson, I heard him tell your 
father the other evening that he liked you very 
much, that he had noticed your refusing to take 
wine at his table and liked the strength of charac- 
ter you showed in refusing, when he could see how 
much you disliked to do so. 

"He added, that although he thought it right to 
use wine himself, and allowed Harry to use it, that, 
brought up as you had been, you did right to re- 
fuse it." 

Aunt Margaret said nothing more, but that even- 
ing when the younger children gathered about her 
for the usual story, Herbert soon discovered that 
the story was intended for him, rather than for the 
little ones. He thought himself too old to listen to 
stories, and when the " small fry," as he was fond 
of calling them, settled themselves for the regular 
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evening entertainment, he pretended to be deeply 
interested in tlie book he was reading ; but he took 
good care to be pretty near to the story-teller, and 
his aunt soon saw that he very seldom turned a 
leaf. 

** My story this evening will be a sad one," said 
Aunt Margaret. 

" That will suit Nell," said Walter. " She likes 
sad stories the b(*st of any. I'm sure she just loves 
to cry over them. For myself I don't care so much 
for that kind." 

*' I like stories about naughty children the best," 
said little Fanny ; "you might tell us about your 
stopping the clock, or about eating the apples on 
the tree." 

'' O, no, tell us something new," cried Jack, '* we 
know those stories by heart." 

'* But Auntie has decided already what she will 
tell us, " said Nellie quietly, ' * so I think all we have 
to do about it is to listen." 

" That's a fact," said Walter, as he threw himself 
down on the rug before the fire in his favorite 

position. 

''I'm ready to listen to any yarn you may spin." 

''O, Walter," sighed Nellie, "Aunt Margaret 
doesn't ' spin yarns. 
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PABT II. 

"Aunt Margaret thought it was time for her 
story to begin, so she said : 

*' I have told you a good many times about leav- 
ing my pleasant home to teach a family of chil- 
dren." 

" That's good," remarked Walter, '' I always like 
to hear about that time." 

''Is this story to be about Ruth ? " asked Fanny. 
''I like to hear about her, she did such funny 
things. " 

"No," said Aunt Margaret, " this story is to be 
about Ruth's brother Dexter." 

''Did Ruth have a brother?" cried Jack. "I 
never heard of him before." 

"Yes, Ruth had a brother, but I never told you 
about him, for, as I said, his story is a sad one. 

'* When I taught the girls of the family. Dexter 
was about fourteen years of age. He was away 
from home in school most of the time, so I did not 
see him very often ; but I can tell you it was a 
gala time when he did come home." 

" Ruth fairly worshiped her brother ; and well 
she might, for he treated her beautifully. She was 
never tired of following him about and waiting 
upon him ; and he received her attentions with such 
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gentle courtesy that I always enjoyed seeing them 

together. 

*' He was a handsome boy, having a strong well- 
knit figure, and the bright eyes and brilliant color 
that are the result of perfect health. 

"Ruth was not the only one of the household 
who made an idol of the boy. Everyone loved him. 
Ills mother depended upon him, her only son, to 
take his dead father's place to them all ; and Dex- 
ter seemed a boy to be trusted. 

"The family had been wealthy at one time, but 
now were obliged to do without many things that 
they had been in the habit of enjoying. 

"^ Never mind, mamma,' Dexter often said, 
* one of these days I shall be a man, and then you 
shall have everything that you want. I mean to 
make all the money I can for you and my sisters. 
Only, mamma, I will never do anything mean. I 
would rather never be rich than to get money as 
some men do. I never will do anything that my 
father's son need be ashamed of.' He was always 
saying such things, always seemed to be filled with 
a noble, manly ambition. 

"If the others loved him so well and were so 
proud of him, his grandmother's affection for him 
was still greater. She regarded him with a passion- 
ate fondness that was almost painful. She seemed 
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to have kept all the love that she had felt for her 
dead husband and son, garnered up in her heart, 
for this hoy. 

''AH this love and admiration never seemed to 
spoil him in the least. He was as unselfish and 
dutiful as a boy could well be, and unassuming 
with it all. 

PART III. 

'* One thing I noticed about Dexter was on his firgt 
vacation after I went to the house, and that was, 
that his wine was left untasted. His grandmother 
saw this, too, and after it had occurred every day 
for several days, she said to him, ' Why don't you 
drink your wine. Dexter ? ' 

''*Idon*t care for it, grandmother,' he replied, 
' and beside that, wine always makes my head feel 
bad.' 

"'But you should learn to like it,' she said, 
rather sharply, ' and if you get used to it, it won't 
trouble your head. A gentleman should be able to 
drink wine.' 

'' ' Well, I mean to be a gentleman,' said Dexter, 
and he drank his wine without saying anything 
more ; but I noticed that he made a wry face, which 
called forth another reproof from his grandmother 
for his bad manners. 

''The next time that I saw Dexter was a year 
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later. He was the same bright, handsome boy, 
with the same winning manners, the same noble 
purposes. 

''This time I noticed a change in his feeling about 
the wine. 

" * No more baby wine for me,* he said the first 
day when the wine was served at dinner. * I will 
take the same that you do, grandmother,' and 
his grandmother praised him when he drank it off 
as if he enjoyed it. 

' ' ' That's right. Dexter', she said, ' you used to 
drink baby wine like a baby, but you took that 
without wincing. That was done as a gentleman 
should do it.' She noticed, too, with pleasure, that 
his cheeks grew redder and his eyes brighter than 
before he drank the strong wine, and laughed gayly 
at his witty speeches. 

'' ' Yes, grandmother,' he said, ' I have practiced 
this year, and I can take wine now without making 
faces. I never take too much, though, and never 
shall. I am sure no gentleman ever does that.' 

'' It was while Dexter was at home this time that 
it was settled that he should go into the navy. He 
had a decided taste for the sea, and his grand- 
mother had influential friends who could help him 
to a position. 

'' * Won't Dexter make a handsome sailor, Miss 
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Margaret ? ' cried Ruth ; ' and won*t it be fun to 
have him come home- from his voyages and bring 
me all sorts of nice things, from all sorts of strange 
countries ! ' 

'' I did not see Dexter after that, for I was at my 
own home when he came next time ; but I knew 
that he entered the navy, and that he went from 
home to make his way in the world, possessing the 
same noble ambition that he had always had, hop- 
ing to win honor and wealth for the sake of those 
he loved so well. 

'*He used to write home most delightful letters, 
telling of all the interesting places he visited. 
Sometimes he wrote of the kindness of the officers, 
and told with pride of being invited to drink wine 
with them. 

** It was less than a year after Dexter went upon 
shipboard that I returned to my own home, and I 
knew but little of him for some three years. 

''Then I heard the sad news that he was dead. 
It was sad enough to think of his bright young life 
being ended, but when I came to learn how he died 
the thought was terrible. 

"He had died a dreadful death, in a miserable 
cabin in California. 

"In four short years, from the time when he had 
tried to learn to drink wine without wincing, be- 
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cause a gentleman ought, he had died from drink- 
ing too much, and the hearts at home were very 
sore." 

SUMMARY. 

I should try to be temperate in all things. 

I ought to be as happy as I can myself, and to do 
what I can to make others happy, and if I am not 
temperate I shall not be so happy myself as I 
might be, nor able to do so much to make others 
happy. I shall not be so good nor so useful. 

I should not eat too much of even good, whole- 
some food, nor drink too much of wholesome drink, 

I should never use tobacco, because it contains 
poison. It injures the body and weakens the brain. 

I should be specially careful never to use it while 
I am young, as it is much more harmful for boys 
than for men. 

I should not drink anything that contains alco- 
hol, because it is a poison. It injures the body and 
has a terrible effect upon the brain. It makes peo- 
ple do many wicked things that they would not do 
if they never drank it. 

MOTTO. 

Love thyself well, too well to do ought that may 
injure thy body, iny mind or thy soul. 



CHAPTER in. 



CHEERFULNESS, 



LESSON IX. 

CHEERFULNESS MAKE& HAPPINESSL 

Teacher, — 

" I don't care," said Snarley Hair, 

And ** I don't care," said Brownie. 
Snarley snarled his, *• I don't care,'* 

Bnt Brownie's voice was downy. 
Listen while I tell the tale 

Of this boy and girl, so odd. 
Twas eight o'clock, time io sail 

To the far-off Land of Nod. 
They were filled with consternation 

At the thonght of stopping play, 
Thongh they'd played without cessation, 

Since the dawning of the day. 
So Snarley cried, with a growl, 

** I don't care, I think it's mean ; " 
But Brownie, without a scowl, 

" I don't care, I like to dream." 
Thus it was, from mom till night. 

Whene'er aught chance to tease them, 
Snarley snarled with all his might. 

Brownie was gay and gleesome. 
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You may think that is a baby story, but I am 
sure, if you think about it, that you will find that 
you can learn a good lesson from it. Little boys 
and girls, and large boys and girls, and men and 
women even, are a good deal alike, in some ways. 

Which of the two children was happy and which 
unhappy ? 

Nellie. — Snarley was unhappy and Brownie was 
happy. 

Teacher. — Why was Snarley unhappy? 

Fred. — Because he was so cross. 

Teacher. — Are people, little and big, always 
unhappy when they are cross ? 

Harry. — I think they are. 

Teacher. — ^Yes, they must be: it is impossible to 
to be happy and cross at the same time. Most of 
the children before me are pleasant good-tempered 
children. 

A few of them, I am sorry to say, are sometimes 
very ill-tempered. Worse still, there are one or 
two who are nearly always as cross as cross can be. 

I will not tell you their names. I think they 
know, themselves, whom I mean. Their faces are 
always drawn into a cross snarl. They are ready 
to be angry with everyone and everying. They 
are constantly getting into trouble on the play- 
ground through their ill- temper. Is this right? 
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Jennie. — No, it isn't right. 

Teacher. — Do you think it is really wrong to be 
cross ? 

Harry. — I think it is. 

John. — I don' t see how we can help it, sometimes, 
when things go wrong. 

Teacher. — It is hard, sometimes, I know; and we 
will talk about different ways of helping it, by 
and by. 

When you are cross, how does it affect those 
about you ? 

Nellie. — It makes them feel cross, too. 

Teacher. — Does it make them happy or unhappy i 

Harry. — It makes them unhappy. 

Teacher. — Yes, it makes them very unhappy. 
No matter how bright and happy you may feel, if 
some one is cross to you, it makes you unhappy, 
right away. You must not think though, that 
every one who tells you that you are not doing 
right, is cross. Your parents and teachers must 
tell you when you are doing wrong, and if they 
tell you so in a kind way, you must not think they 
are cross. 

You are much happier yourselves and you make 
others much happier when you are pleasant. 
Which child do you think you wo aid like better, 
Snarley or Brownie ? 
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Nellie. — Everybody would like Brownie. 
Teacher.— Would anybody like Snarley ? 
Nellie. — N o m a' am . 

Teacher. — Are pleasant people always more 
agreeable and lovable than cross people 'i 
Jennie. — I think they are. 

SUMMARY. 

I should try to be cheerful. 

If I am cross and ill-tempered I shall be unhappy 
myself, and make others unhappy. 

If I allow myself to get a habit of being cross and 
ill-tempered, I shall be so disagreeable that no one 
will love me. 



LESSON X, 

ANGER. 

Teacher. — If a boy were to get very cross, so 
cross that he didn't quite know what he was doing, 
what would you say of him ? 

Fred. — I should say he was mad. 

Teacher. — Yes, and you would be right; for 
when a person is very angry, he is mad or crazy, 
and may say or do many things that he would not 
if he were himself. When a person is very angry 
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with another, what does he wish to do to the one 
with whom he is angry ? 

Harry. — He wants to hurt him. 

Teacher. — If he does as he wants to, and hurts 
the one with whom he is angry, how does he feel 
afterward ? 

Jennie. — He is sorry. 

John. — He is ashamed. 

Nellie. — He wishes he hadnH done it. 

Teacher. — Do you think it is any excuse for him, 

that he was angry when he did it ? 

Harry. — I don't know. Perhaps he couldn't 
help it. 

Teacher. — You can not always help being angry, 
but you can help injuring anyone while you are 
angry. 

Is anger an excuse for wrong doing? 

John. — I don't think it is. 

Teacher.— You should try very hard not to get 
angry. The person who is angry is not only 
unhappy himself but is in danger of doing harm to 
others. 

Not long ago I read of a boy in New York who 
got angry with his friend and struck him. The 
doctors said that the boy would never be able to 
walk again. Think what terrible results sometimes 
come from giving way to a fit of anger. Many 
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murders are committed in anger. Do yon think it 
ever does any good to be angry ? 

John. — I think it makes others afraid to impose 
on us. 

Teacher. — I think you can do that just as well 
without being angry ; and when you make others 
treat you well without being angry they will have 
a much better opinion of you. You may fear those 
who get angry, but you will not respect them. 

SUMMABY. 

I should never allow myself to give way to anger. 
If I do I may do something that will make myself 
and others much unhappiness. 



LESSON XI. 

HOW TO BB OHBEBFUL AND GOOD-TEMPEBED. 

Teacher. — In our last two lessons you learned 
that you ought to be cheerful and that you ought 
not to give way to anger! How many of you find 
it easy to do so ? 

Nellie — Sometimes it is easy, and sometimes it 
is very hard. 

Harry. — I don't think one can always be pleas- 
ant. Sometimes things happen that we don't like 
and we are angry before we know it. 
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Teacher. — There is one thing that I would like to 
tell you right here. When you see a mean thing, 
or a wicked thing done, it is right to feel anger at 
the meanness or the wickedness, but never a resent- 
ful anger with the one who was mean or wicked. 

As Harry says, you can't be pleasant all the time, 
but, if you try, you can grow to be more and more 
pleasant and cheerful all the time. I will tell you 
some things that will help you to do it. 

Tou say that things happen that you don' t like. 
Try to like things. It will not be so hard to do 
this as you may think. There is nearly always a 
pleasant side to your troubles. Try hard to find 
the pleasant side. That is what Brownie did when 
she had to go to bed. She didn't want to go, any 
more than Snarley did, but, while Snarley thought 
only of the disagreeable part of being obliged to 
stop playing, and was cross and unhappy about it, 
Brownie thought of the pleasant part of it. She 
thought right away, of the pleasant dreams she 
would have. Try to look at everything in just that 
way and you will find it a great deal easier to be 
cheerful. 

If you can't find a pleasant side to your troubles, 
there is still something left for you to do. What 
is it, Fannie ? 
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Fannie. — We can try to forget them, and think 
of something else. 

Teacher. — Yes, and that will help a great deal. 
Here is another way. Try to be unselfish. It will 
help you wonderfully about keeping good-natured 
to do your best to make others happy and not think 
at all whether or not you are having things to 
please yourself. 

Here is a couplet from Mother Goose, that has 
often helped me to be cheerful and it may help 
you. I think you wouJd better learn it, I will 
give it to you as I remember it. 

For every trouble under the sun, 

There is a remedy or there is none ; 
If there be one, try to find it 

If there be none, never mind it. 

Whenever you feel inclined to be unhappy about 
anything, think of these verses and I am sure they 
will help you. 

So far we have been talking about how to feel 
cheerful. But you can do more than that. When 
you find yourself feeling cross what can you do? 

Jennie. — We can try not to act as we feel. 

Jessie. — We can try not to pay back the one who 
makes us cross. 

Teacher. — If someone is cross to you and you 
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answer pleasantly, how does the one feel who was 
cross to you 'i 

Nellie, — Sorry. 

Teacher. — I will tell you a verse that will help 
you about that, — A soft answer tumeth away 
wrath. 

It is very important that you learn never to give 
way to anger. To do this you must watch your- 
selves carefully ; never say nor do anything while 
you are angry, and try to get over the feeling as 
quickly as you can. Ask God to help you too, 
and He will do it. 

SUMMARY. 

In order to have a cheerful temper I should try 
to find the pleasant side of all my troubles. 

If I can not find a pleasant side, I should try to 
forget them as soon as possible. I should try to be 
unselfish, and think of others pleasures instead of 
my own. 

LESSON XII. 

THE STOKY OF A CEOSSGRAINED FAMILY. 

PART I. 

The Crossgrained family was a large one, and 
disagreeable as it was large. They were all Cross 
grained by name, and cross-grained by nature. 
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First, there was Crotchety Crossgrained the oldest 
son. He was nearly grown up, and quite ready to 
enter college ; though how he had ever learned so 
much, I don't know, for he was always sure that 
what he thought about everything was just right, 
and that his books and teachers were all wrong, 
whenever he chanced to disagree with them. 

Next to Crotchety, was Forlorn, the oldest 
daughter. Lornie they called her, for short. She 
was sweet sixteen and ought to have been bright, 
and happy, and pretty ; but she was not. How 
could she be bright and happy, when she found 
something to be miserable about, all day, for nearly 
every day in the year ; or pretty, when her face was 
always drawn into a hundred and one discontented 
wrinkles. 

Next to Lornie, and two years younger, was 
Perverse. Perverse was, on the whole, not quite 
so unhappy as Forlorn, for she took a sort of sullen 
pleasure in getting her own way ; but she made 
everyone with whom she had anything to do un- 
happy, and she herself, had but very few hours of 
genuine happiness. 

Next younger than Perverse were the ten-year- 
old twin boys. Fretful and Peevish. A more 
disagreeable pair it would have been hard to find. 
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They fretted, and fumed, and found fault with every 
one and every thing from morning till night. They 
were really fond of one another, but no one would 
have guessed it, for they snapped and snarled at 
each other like a couple of cross dogs. 

Three years younger than the twins, was little 
Grumbler. He would have been an interesting 
little fellow, had not his bright black eyes been 
constantly drawn together in a frown, and his 
pretty red lips stuck out in a pout. 

Last and least, was Baby Crossgrained, who had 
not yet been named. Her papa wished to call her 
Despond, because that name had belonged to his 
mother, but mamma Crossgrained would not con- 
sent. She wanted to call her Pettish, because she 
thought Petty would be such a pretty nickname. 
It looked very much as though baby might be old 
enough to name herself before the two would agree. 

Papa Crossgrained did not stay at home very 
much ; but when he was at home his growl was so 
deep and so loud, that the young Crossgrains 
thought it wise to keep pretty quiet. They sat still 
and looked all the snarls they dared not express in 
any other way. 

And mamma Crossgrained ! poor mamma Cross- 
grained! she was fairly worn to a shadow, with 
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the cantankeroasness of all these cantankerous 
CrosBgrains. 

PART II. 

One evening papa Crossgrained came in rather 
earlier than usual, and, though he looked sober, he 
didn't growl a single growl during the whole 
evening. 

After the evening meal was over, he told the 
family that he had Just received a letter from his 
only brother, Constant Sunshine, from whom he 
had not heard in several months. His brother had 
been suddenly called from home, and asked that 
his little daughter Joy migtt be taken into her 
uncle's family, for a few months. Papa. Cross- 
grained said that he had already written, consenting 
to receive her, and that she would be with them in 
a few days. 

'* I am afraid," said mamma Crossgrained, with 
a sigh, *'that this will be a dull place for the child, 
but I will gladly do what I can to make her happy. 
She is a motherless little girl." 

Thus it came about that dear little Joy Sunshine 
came into the midst of this crotchety, forlorn, 
perverse, fretful, peevish, grumbling family of 
Crossgrains. She came one afternoon in the early 
summer. Her father came with her, but stayed 
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only long enough to see her safe in her uncle' s care. 

Joy had not been in the house many days before 
she b^an to feel as if the air were full of grumbles. 

For a while, it made her so homesick to hear so 
much fault-finding that she was almost as unhappy 
as Forlorn Crossgrained herself. 

To be sure she did not begin to know how dread- 
fully crossgrained they could be; for every one, 
from papa Crossgrained down to the baby, without 
a name, tried his or her best to be agreeable to the 
bright-faced little visitor. But they were so used 
to being crossgrained that they couldn' t be very 
pleasant, try as they would. 

Her uncle' s voice softened a little every time he 
looked at her; but it would have taken a deal of 
softening to have made it sound like her papa 
Sunshine's voice. 

Crotchety tried to crack a few jokes to entertain 
her, but she didn't feel like laughing at them, for 
there was sure to be a little unkind hit at some one 
of his brothers or sisters in them. 

Forlorn was kind but Forlorn was dreary. 

Perverse would have liked to strike up a friend- 
ship at once, and to draw Joy into all sorts of 
schemes for fun; but Joy saw mischief in these 
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plans and much as she liked fun, could not be 
induced to join her. 

As to the twins, Joy turned to them, at first, with 
the feeling that a pair of ten year old boys must 
prove to be boon companions for her. She thought 
that with them she would be sure to have some 
jolly times. She found, to her sorrow, that she 
had made a mistake, for the twins were too ill- 
tempered and selfish to enjoy themselves, or allow 
anyone else to enjoy their companionship. She 
could easily have forgiven them, if instead, they 
had been a little rough and fond of teasing, but for 
a couple of boys, who ought to have been just 
bubbling over with fun, frolic, and good-nature, to 
be so peevish and fretful, was too much for even 
Joy' s patience. 

If Joy had seen her crossgraiued cousins while 
they were in school, I don't know what she would 
have thought of them. Poor Forlorn was always 
ready to imagine herself slighted by her companions 
and unfairly treated by her teachers. She took 
but little pleasure in her school work, because she 
was utterly wretched whenever she made an imper- 
fect recitation. As that was quite often, she spent 
much of her time in tears. 
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Perverse cared but little for her lessons and 
wouldn' t try to learn. 

The twins were always angry whenever they 
failed in their lessons. They seemed to think that 
their failures were the result of the teachers par- 
tiality or of the spitefulness of the boys who 
learned their lessons well. They forgot their, own 
pencils, and when some of the children kindly lent 
to them, they were cross and hateful if the pencils 
were not long enough and sharp enough to suit 
them. 

Little Grumbler, who didn't go to school, was 
something of a comfort to Joy, for, by dint of 
much frolicking and many stories, she succeeded 
in making him forget to be cross for several hours, 
each day. 

As I said before, for a while Joy was wretched, 
from homesickness. She felt as if all the joy and 
sunshine had gone out of her life. She feared she 
should soon be as ill-natured as her crossgrained 
cousins. 

But this did not last very long. 

PAKT III. 

One evening when she had been in her uncle' s 
family a couple of weeks, she sat down quietly in 
her own room and thought it all out. 
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"Now, Joy Snnshine, " she said to herself, '^this 
will never do, and you know it. This morning you 
didn't take the trouble to say a pleasant word to 
your uncle, who is always kind to you. You 
haven' t offered to help your aunt at all, all day, 
although you knew she was tired out with taking 
care of all the cross-patches in this house. You 
didn't even smile on poor Forlorn who was so 
unhappy because she couldn't learn her algebra 
lesson. 

You snapped up Perverse, and you were as cross 
and crabbed with the twins as they are with each 
other. You haven't entertained Grumbler, you 
haven't taken care of the baby. O, Joy, Joy, 
what would papa Sunshine say to a day spent as 
this has been?" Joy threw herself down on her 
bed and cried as though her heart would break. 

Pretty soon she got up from the bed, dried her 
eyes, and sat down by the window again. She had 
made a brave resolve, and a happy light caone into 
her eyes as she began to lay her plans. 

"Yes, Fll do it," she said, with an emphatic 
nod of her little head. "Fll just try to forget Joy 
Sunshine, and never once think whether she is 
having a good time or not. I'll try all the time, to 
do everything that I can, to make the rest of 
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the folks happy. Then, perhaps," and the light 
deepened in her eyes at the thought, ** after a 
while, they may grow to be better natured them- 
selves." 

Then Joy blushed, all alone by herself as she 
was, to think she had dared to imagine that she 
could do such a wonderful thing. 

"I will try it, any way," she decided, "it can't 
do any harm to try, and it will help me if it doesn't 
help anyone else. If I keep on the way I have 
been doing to-day, I shall soon be as wretched as 
Forlorn, and as crossgrained as all the others put 
together. " 

Joy waked up in the morning, with a lighter 
heart than she had had since she said, "Good-bye," 
to her father. She dressed quickly, so as to be ready 
to carry out her plans for the day. She ran out of 
the door to get the morning paper and put it in its 
-place. More than half the time Bridget forgot to 
bring it in, and it always made papa Crossgrained 
cross not to find it where it belonged. She met 
Grumble in the hall, and promised him a splendid 
story if he would be good at the breakfast table. 
She said something funny to Forlorn, that made 
her laugh in spite of herself. She just smiled at 
Perverse, for, to tell the truth, she couldn't think 
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of anything else to do. She took the baby from 
mamma Crossgrained, which gave mamma a chance 
to see that the coffee was hot, and the breakfast all 
right. 

She laughed at Crotchety' s jokes, even though 
they were crotchety jokes. She paid no attention 
to the twins, for her plan to win them was deep 
and would take time. She met her uncle when he 
came into the dining-room with a kiss that went 
straight to his heart. By the time all were in their 
places at the table, their faces looked so much less 
ill-tempered than usual, that the bird in Joy's 
heart sang merrily. 

After breakfast she began her work with the 
twins. It took nearly a week to begin to do any 
thing with them. During that time Joy planned 
all sorts of pleasures for them. She made kites for 
them, and helped them fly them. She taught them 
how to make a little sail-boat, and helped them to 
sail it. She did not heed their surly snarls. Then, 
when she had made them feel that they couldn't 
get along without her, she told them, flatly, that 
she would have nothing more to do with them, 
until they would try to be agreeable to each other 
and to every one else. 

For a while, they scorned the idea that it made 
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any difference to them, whether or not, she would 
have anything to do with them ; but, after they 
had completely failed in trying to make a paper 
balloon, they gave up and were ready to promise 
anything. And indeed they were pressingly polite 
to Joy and to each other while they were working 
over the balloon. After that, they were so ashamed 
to be heard snapping and snarling, that they really 
improved quite rapidly. 

I have told you of only a few of the many things 
that Joy did, hoping to make the Crossgrained 
family happier and kinder. 

It didn' t seem to her that she was accomplishing 
very much ; still she kept right on trying, for she 
knew that it was right for her to be pleasant and 
kind, anyway. But she was winning them all, 
though she didn't know it. They all loved her. 
How could they help loving the sunny-tempered 
child. 

Papa Crossgrained couldn't bear to see the 
frightened look that came into her eyes whenever 
he indulged a real deep growl. He couldn't shut 
Joy out of his heart. He loved to see her face 
light up when he said pleasant things. Without 
knowing it, he was growing to be more like Papa 
Sunshine. 
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Crotchety soon saw how much more merrily she 
laughed at his fun, when he left out the unkind 
hits. 

Forlorn began to think that the world was not 
all dark, after all, and that she could find the 
bright side to some of her many trials. 

Perverse still liked to have her own way, but she 
was learning the pleasure of having her way be a 
kind way. 

PAET IV. 

One evening, about six months after Joy came to 
her uncle' s, the family were all together in the cosy 
sitting room. It was cosy because Joy had spent 
hours of hard work, in one way and another, to 
make it bright and cheerful. Joy had just received 
a letter from her father, saying that he would soon 
be at home ; that in a few days he would have her 
with him again. 

All felt sad at the near separation. Before the 
evening closed, Perverse, who was fond of change 
and liked to propose improvements, said suddenly, 
*^Papa Crossgrained, why can't we all have our 
names changed ? I know that before Joy came to 
visit us, our names just suited each one of us; 
but it does seem to me, that now," and her voice 
trembled a little, '*we do deserve better ones. I am 
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sure I am trying very hard, not to be perverse, and 
I should like to have a name that will help me.'' 

**I agree with Perverse," said Crotchety soberly. 
*'I like to be called Crotchety, and am sure I don't 
deserve any better name ; but I think my brothers 
and sisters have earned better names than they 
have." '^And father," he added respectfully, **I 
do wish you would take a better name than Cross- 
grained, for a kinder, less crossgrained father, I am 
sure, could not be found." 

It was several seconds before papa Crossgrained 
could speak, and then he said, * 'Thank you my son. 
I have been thinking of this myself. I am sure no 
one could be crossgrained with dear little Joy 
always near; but I have thought that we might 
fall back into our old ways, after Joy leaves us, if 
we do not take some way of keeping her memory 
with us. My name was Sunshine until I changed 
it to Crossgrained, and I have decided to take back 
my old name." 

"Three cheers for papa Sunshine 1" cried Crotch- 
ety, and all the others joined in with a will. 

"Now, what names are we to have, and who will 
give them to us?" cried little Grumbler, in a great 
hurry to have the change made. "I don't want to 
grumble any more, 'cause it makes Joy sorry," 
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''Let Joy give the names," said mamma Sun- 
sliine, who was already beginning to look younger, 
siace her name had been changed. 

''Yes, let Joy name us," cried all together. 

"All right," said Joy with a sigh of happiness, 
"only if you don't like my names, say so, and Fll 
try again." 

"Crotchety." continued Joy, slowly, "shall keep 
his name. He likes it and it suits him. There are 
good crotchets and bad crotchets, and he will 
always be a good, sunshiny Crotchet. 

" How do you like the name of Content, for 
Forlorn?" 

"First rate," cried Crotchety, "that is just the 
right name for her. 

"Allow me to congratulate you, sister Content." 

"Let me give Perverse a name," said papa. 
"Let us call her Constance, for she is as constant 
in trying to do right as she used to be in doing 
wrong." 

Constance shed a few happy tears, over this kind 
speech from her father. 

"What shall we be called?" cried the twins, in 
one breath. "Give us nice names," added Peevish, 
"and we'll try to deserve them;" while Fretful 
declared that their teacher had told them that very 
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day, tiiat they had grown to be so pleasant and 
agreeable, that she could hardly believe they were 
the same two boys that used to be in school. "She 
said she thought a fairy must have been waving 
her wand over us." 

"Tou might ha,ve told her," said Content, "that 
cousin Joy was the fairy." 

Joy thought a moment, and then said, "Fret- 
ful shall be called Felix, and Peevish shall be 
Pleasant." 

"I have a good name for little Grumbler," said 
Crotchety. "Why not call him Merry, for now that 
he doesn't grumble, he is as merry a little fellow as 
one will often find." 

"What do you say to calling the baby Joy?" 
said mamma Sunshine, turning to papa Sunshine, 
with a tear in her eye and a smile on her lip. 

"Joy she shall be," cried papa, "and may she be 
just such a sunshiny Joy as her cousin." 

The next week Joy went back to her father. 

SUMMARY. 

I should try to be cheerful. 
If I am cross and ill-tempered I shall be unhappy 
myself and make others unhappy. 

I should never allow myself to give way to anger. 



4 
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If I do, I may do BometMngthat will make myself 
and others much unhappiness. 

In order to have a cheerfnl temper, I should try 
to find the pleasant side of all my troubles. If I 
can not do that, I should try to forget them as soon 
as possible. 

I should try to be unselfish, and think of others' 
pleasures instead of my own. 

I should try to act and speak pleasantly even 

when I feel cross ; this will help me to get over the 

feeling. 

I should never try to injure anyone when I am 
angry. 

MOTTO. 

All love the child 

With Sanny face, 
So sweet, and mild, 

And full of grace. 



'# 



CHAPTFR IV. 



STUDIOUSNESS. 



LESSON XIII. 

USE8 OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Teacher. — Why do you come to school, children t 

Charlie. — To learn our lessons. 

Jessie. — To get an education. 

Nellie. — So that we shall not grow up to be 
dunces. 

Teacher. -^What must you do in order to learn 
your lessons, and get an education ? 

Jennie. — We must come to school every day, I 
suppose. 

Teacher. — Will coming to school give you an 
education ? Is that all that you need to do ? 

John. — We must study or we shall not learn 
much, even if we do come to school every day. 

Teacher. — If your teacher teaches you well, won't 
you learn, any way, even if you do not study ? 

Nellie, — I think we should learn something, but 
not so much as we ought. 



4 
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Teacher. — Is it your duty to study faithfully? 

Harry. — I think it is 

Teacher. — Why ought you to study faithfully? 

Nellie. — We ought to study hard so as to get 
good marks. 

Jennie. — We ought to study hard, so that we 
shall get promoted. 

Teacher. — I think you are both wrong. 

You ought not to study for the sake of getting 
good marks nor for the sake of being promoted. 
There are good reasons why you should study. 
Can you give me a reason, John ? 

John. — We ought to study so that we shall be 
intelligent. 

Teacher — Intelligent is a large word for some 
of these children, John, what does it mean? 

John, — It means to know a good deal. 

Teacher. — Why should you wish to be intelligent, 
or to know a good deal, as John says, Jessie? 

Jessie. — I don' t know why ; perhaps it is because 
folksare happier, who know a good deal. 

Teacher. — They are happier, certainly; but if 
you think of the various lessons that you learn in 
school perhaps you may be able to give some other 
reasons. We will speak of reading first. Why 
should you learn to read ? 
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Harry. — We want to know how to read the 
papers so that we shall know ab6ut what is going 
on in the world, 

John. — ^Bnsiness men have to read the papers so 
as to know how to do business. 

Fred. — We want to be able to read books. 

James. — ^We want to learn about animals, and 
plants, and we can learn by reading. 

Nellie. — We want to know how to read nice 
stories and poetry. 

John. — We want to read about the different 
countries. 

Harry. — We couldn't learn any of our lessons if 
we couldn' t read. 

Teacher. — ^Tes, if you wish to have much knowl- 
edge you must, know how to read. You can learn 
a great many things by observing the things about 
you, using your eyes and ears and fingers, but 
there is a great deal of knowledge we can get only 
by reading. We might call reading the key to 
knowledge. 

We have been talking about reading to your- 
selves, for your own benefit, but there is anothei 
way of reading. What is it? 

Jessie. — Beading aloud. 
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Teacher. — Why should you be able to read 
aloud ? 

Jessie. — So that we can read to others. I read 
stories to my little brother every day, and papa 
always reads to mamma in the evening when she is 
sewing. 

Teacher. — Why should you learn to read aloud, 
well? 

Nellie. — It is pleasanter to hear good reading. 

Jennie. — Those who listen will understand better 
if we read well. 

Teacher. — I think there is no way in which you 
can be happier than in reading good, useful, and 
beautiful books: and no way in which you can 
give more pleasure to others than in reading such 
books aloud to them, if you can read well. Just 
think what a fine thing it is to be able to read the 
noble and beautiful thoughts that wise men have 
written, to learn, by reading the useful knowledge 
that wise men have learned by years of patient 
observation and thought. 

There is one reason why we wish to know how 
to read that you have not named. I will tell 
you a little story and then you may teU me 
what it is. Helen Hammond had a brother 
Charles who was several years older than she was. 
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They were very fond of each other. When Helen 
was about ten years old, Charles was obliged to go 
away from home to do business in a distant city. 
He was away for months and even years, at a time. 
She would have been very unhappy, if she could 
have known nothing about him all those long 
months, but every week came a little messenger on 
white wings, and she knew all about him. Nellie, 
you may tell me another reason why you should 
know how to read. 

Jennie. — I know, it is because we want to know 
how to read letters from our friends. 

Clara. — We want to know how to read notes, 
and invitations, too. 

SUMMARY. 

If I wish to have knowledge I must get it for 
myself. 

I should learn how to read because reading is 
the key to all knowledge, and knowledge is a 
means of bringing happiness both to others and to 
myself. 
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LESSON XIV. 

USES OF KNOWLEDGE, CONTINUED. 

Teacher. — We learned in our last lesson, some of 
tlie uses of knowing how to read. Nellie may tell 
me why you should know how to write. 

Nellie. — We want to know how to write letters 
to our friends when we are away from them. 

John. —By and by, we shall want to make bills, 
and keep accounts and sign our names to papers. 

Teacher. — Ought you to learn to write well? 

Harry, — I think we ought to write as well as we 
can. 

Teacher. — Can you tell me why? 

Harry. — Nice writing looks better and it is easier 
to read it. Mamma had a letter the other day, and 
it took her ever so long to read it, because the 
writing was so bad. 

Teacher. — Why should you learn to spell ? 

Harry. — Because even if we know how to make 
the letters we can' t write unless we know how to 
spell the words. 

Teacher.— Why should you learn arithmetic, 
Charlie? 

Charlie.— Because, when you grow up you can't 
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get a good place, if you don' t anderstand arithmetic. 

Bessie. — We want to know how to make change 
when we buy things. 

Jennie. -^We want to know how much to pay for 
things when we buy them. 

John. — Understanding arithmetic will help us to 
earn money, and help us to take care of it, and use 
it, when we get it. 

Teacher. — Why should you learn language 
lessons i 

Minnie. — Because we ought to know how to 
speak correctly. 

Teacher. — Why should you know how to speak 
correctly ? 

Charlie. — People will think we don' t know mucli, 
if we can' t speak correctly. 

Nellie. — Mamma says it is more agreeable to 
hear us speak correctly. 

Clara. — People will understand what we mean 
better. 

Teacher. — Why do you need to study about your 
bodies ? 

James. — We ought to know about keeping clean. 

Fred. — We ought to know how to take care of 
our bodies. 
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Mary. — We ought to know what to eat and drink, 
and that we must breathe fresh air. 

Teacher. — Why should you learn about color? 

Jessie. — So that we will know what colors look 
pretty together. 

John. — Men who work on railroads and boats 
need to know about colors, so that they will under- 
stand the signals. 

Teacher. — If we were to go through the whole 
list of things that you have studied and that you 
will study, we should find the best of reasons why 
you should learn each one. I think that Nellie 
and Jennie will see that you should study for the 
sake of knowing, not for the sake of getting good 
marks nor for the sake of being promoted, though 
these are apt to follow, if you do study faithfully. 
It is your duty to learn all that you can of all 
useful knowledge. Tou will not only be happier 
yourselves, but you will be able to do a great deal 
more toward making others happy, if you do. I 
wish I could make you understand how necessary 
to you, all that you are learning now will be by and 
by. Whatever your lives may be, you will never 
regret having an education, but you maj deeply 
regret it, if you do not study faithfully and learn 
all you can. 
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SUMMARY. 

I should study faithfully and do all my school 
work carefully and well, so that I may grow up to 
be intelligent and useful. 



LESSON XV. 

GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. 

Teacher. — Herman Tracy was a bright little fel- 
low. He could learn easily and well. But Her- 
man was a lazy boy. He liked neither work nor 
study. He liked to play well enough, and could 
prance around in a very lively manner, when at 
play. He did not, however, care to play games 
that required much thinking, as many games do. 
He would never attempt to solve a puzzle. When 
in school, instead of doing his work, he sat looking 
idly about him. When he grew tired of doing 
nothing, he played. His parents and teachers 
talked, and reasoned and punished, but without 
avail. He could not be made to study in real 
earnest. He was obliged to go to school every 
day, so he couldn't help learning something. 

This he enjoyed, for he liked to know about 
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things ; but as he wouldn't use his brain, he didn't 
learn to do any real thinking. 

Herman had a brother Harry, who loved to 
study. Harry did not learn so easily as Herman, 
but he studied and thought and thus cultivated 
his mind. Herman laughed at him, and called 
him a book- worm ; though he was not, for he did 
not study too much. Herman said that study was 
for girls, not boys. Why he said that I do not 
know, for I can not see why a boy should not learn 
to think as Tfell as a girl, and no one can learn to 
think well, who does not study. 

When the two boys had grown to be men, Her- 
man saw that his brother had been wiser than he 

Harry had not only learned many things that it 
was useful and pleasant to know, but he had 
learned to think quickly and well and was ready 
to take a much higher place in the world than his 
brother. 

Herman wished, with all his heart, that he, too, 
were educated, but it was too late. He could still 
gain useful knowledge, but his mind had not been 
trained and strengthened, and he could never 
make up for his early neglect. 

You may tell me why you should study now. 
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while you are children. Why not wait till you 
are older ? 

Fred. — We can learn easier now than we can 
by and by, when we are grown up. 

John. — We shall not have time when we are 
men. We shall have to work, then. 

Teacher. — What effect do you suppose it would 
have on your brains if you were to be lazy about 
using them and not study or think any ? 

Frank. — Our brains would grow weak, and after 
awhile, we shouldn't be able to think. 

Teacher. — Yes, if you wish your brains to be 
strong and active, so that you will be able to think 
well and quickly, you must use them. Every 
hard lesson that you learn makes it easier to learn 
another. Do you think it would be right for you 
to waste your time now, while you are children 
and can have the chance to learn, when you need 
to learn so much before you are grown up ? Do 
you think it would be right for you to let your 
brains grow weak by not using them ? 

All. — It would not be right. We ought to study 
hard. 

Teacher. — Do you do wrong every time you neg- 
lect a lesson ? 

Harry. — I think we do. 
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Teacher. — Do you think that you ought to im- 
prove your minds and make them as strong as you 
can? 

John. — I think we ought. 

Teacher. — How can you do so? 

Jennie. — By doing our school work just as well 
as we can. 

Teacher. — What kind of attention ought you to 
pay to your teachers while they are teaching you ? 

Fred. — We ought to pay good attention. 

Teacher. — There is another reason why you 
ought to study, the most important reason of all. 
If your mind is well trained and you are intelligent 
you will know better what is right and what is 
wrong. You will know better what it is your 
duty to do. 

SUMMARY. 

I ought to be studious and thoughtful and atten- 
tive, so that my mind may grow to be strong and 
active. 

I ought to learn all that I can, because it will 
help me to know what is right and what is wrong ; 
it will help me to do my duty. 
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LESSON XVI. 

DOROTHY'S DBEAM. 
PAET I. 

~ Dorothy Hunt was unhappy. Dorothy Hunl; 
was but nine years old, yet she was tired of life ; 
at least she thought she was. What do you sup- 
pose was the cause of this little woman's unhappi- 
ness? I will tell you. Dorothy Hunt was obliged 
to go to school. 

School wasn't so very bad either. Dorothy 
thought she could stand school, if she didn't have 
to study any after school. It was seven o'clock, 
dinner was over, and mamma had insisted that she 
must spend half an hour preparing lessons for the 
aext day. 

Half an hour ! just when she wanted to read her 
new fairy story! It certainly was very trying. 
Dorothy wished there were no such things as geog- 
raphy and spelling. She wished she were a grown 
tip young woman, and could spend her time read- 
ing big books, and playing the piano, and going to 
parties, as sister Maud did. 
To be sure, Maud helped mamma about the sew- 
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ing, and papa about the book-keeping, and brother 
Harry about his lessons; but Dorothy was sure 
that wasn't very much, and Maud always had time 
to read those big history books that must be so 
lovely, just as nice as fairy stories — Maud said so 
herself 

Dorothy wouldii' t disobey her mamma, of course 
not! but she would read her fairy story for just 
five minutes. She had been reading in such a 
lovely part of the story when the dinner bell rang ! 

She would read just five minutes, then put the 
book away and study half an hour, as mamma had 
told her. 

Dorothy didn't know when the five minutes were 
up. She didn't know how long she had read, 
when her book tumbled out of her hands and 
rolled into the grate. With a little scream Doro- 
thy sprang up to save the book, when the strangest 
thing happened. There couldn't have been any 
mistake about it, for Dorothy says, to this day, 
that she saw it all with her own eyes. Just when 
she reached out her hand to snatch up her dearly - 
loved book, it burst into fiame ; and the strangest 
part ot it was that it didn't seem to burn up, only 
to cnange very, very slowly. 

A lovely little head grew up out of the flame of 
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the book, having hair that matched in color the 
gilt edges, and eyes as bright as the blaze. 

The blue binding changed into a soft blue robe, 
and a golden girdle clasped the waist of the fairy 
— for fairy it was. 

The fairy looked up at Dorothy with bright rogu- 
ish eyes and said, ^'So you love fairies better 
than geography and spelling do you, my dear? I 
don't blame you, for we are a great deal more 
interesting. . And you would like to be a grown up 
young lady without waiting for all this 'fuss and 
feathers' about getting an education? You shall 
have your wish, my dear. These mammas don't 
know half so much, about what little girls want, 
as we fairies do.'' 

Dorothy didn't quite like that. She wanted to 
say that hermamma knew "most everything"; but 
she couldn' t open her lips, she was so surprised to 
see a real, live fairy right in her own home. She 
had always feared that she w^ould never see a fairy, 
because she lived in the city, and she supposed 
fairies never left the dells and dingles of the 
country. 

'*r must have a wand," went on the lovely little 
creature. ''Who ever heard of a fairy without a 
wand I 1 can do nothing without one." The fairy 
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looked perplexed, for a moment, then she spied 
Dorothy's pencil lying on the carpet, and picking 
it up, she held it in the flame of the fire. The pen- 
cil grew long, and beautiful, and golden. 

The fairy stretched herself up on her little toes, 
and touched Dorothy's shoulder with the wand. 
She said over some mystical words, and then, 
with a silvery laugh, she sprang into the grate and 
disappeared in the flame. 

PART II. 

After the fairy disappeared, Dorothy began to 
think that perhaps she had imagined it all. She 
looked around for the book, but it was nowhere to 
be seen. The pencil was no longer lying on the 
carpet, where she had left it. 

Dorothy put her hand to her head, and tried to 
think. 

She started and put her hand down again 
quickly, for, strangely enough, when she touched 
her hair, she found that it no longer fell in soft 
curls in her neck, but was ''done up" on the' top 
of her head like mamma's and sister Maud's. 
Could it be possible that she was really changed 
into a young lady ! She sprang up to look into the 
mirror and make sure. She tripped over her long 
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skirt, and came near falling. When she reached 
the mirror and looked at herself, she gave a little 
scream of delight and began to prance about the 
room. She soon discovered that long skirts were 
not made for little girl's antics; so she tried to 
walk about in a demure and dignified manner. It 
was diflBlcult, for she wasn't used to it; but she 
succeeded pretty well. 

After admiring herself for a while, she decided 
to go to the library where she knew the family was 
sitting. She looked at the clock. The hand 
pointed to eight. She gave another little prance 
of joy, when she thought that she was no longer a 
little girl, and wouldn't have to go to bed at eight 
o'clock. 

PART III. 

When she reached the library door, she felt a 
little shy about going in, for she wasn' t quite sure 
about the way the family would feel over the 
sudden change in its little girl. She didn't 
know just what she would say if they should 
question her about it. After a while, she plucked 
up courage enough to enter the room. 

Much to Dorothy's suprise no one acted in the 
least astonished at the change in her. They all 
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treated lier just as if she had always been grown 
up. For awhile she enjoyed it as much as ever she 
had imagined she would. 

It was so pleasant to have Harry politely offer 
her a chair, instead of having him catch her up and 
place her on his knee, calling her ^^Toodlekins," 
or some other equally undignified name. It was 
perfectly delightful to have them all ask her 
opinion about things, just as they did Maud's, 

It was not long, however, before she began to 
feel uncomfortable. She didn' t understand what 
they were talking about, and she didn't know how 
to answer their questions. She didn' t like to ask 
what was meant, as she might have done had she 
been a nine year old child. She was grown up 
now, and ought to know. 

^'Dorothy doesn't know our secret, does she?" 
said Maud. "She hasn't read Uncle Henry's 
letter. Give it to her, Harry, for she ought to 
know all about it, now that she is no longer a 
child." 

Uncle Henry's letter was given to Dorothy to 
read, but she couldn't make it out at all. She 
knew many of the words, but not enough of them, 
to get an idea of the meaning. She pretended to 
read it through, and tried to talk with them about 
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the secret that she was supposed to have learned 
from it. By listening closely she found that Uncle 
Henry had written, inviting Maud to spend the 
coming summer in traveling through Europe with 
him. • 

Now Dorothy felt better. She would risk a 
remark now. ''Going to Europe, Maud!" she 
cried with much spirit "isn't that lovely! Bessie 
May went to Europe last year. Her father took 
her there in his carriage, and she had a splendid 
time. I wish I could go, too. I am large enough 
to enjoy such things, now." She didn't say old 
enough, for she wasn' t sure whether she was nine 
or nineteen. 

Maud and Harry laughed a little at Dorothy's 
remark, as if they thought she had intended it for 
a joke, but her father and mother looked very 
sober. Dorothy knew there was something wrong 
<about what She had said, but she didn' t know what 
it was. She took a seat a little apart from the rest 
and was very quiet, 

PART IV. 

In the course of the evening, Maud turned to 
Dorothy and said, "I wish you would answer this 
note for me,* Dorothy : will you please ?" Dorothy 
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didn' t like to be disobliging, so she took the note 
and promised to answer it. Poor Dorothy ! what 
was she to do! She was sure she didn't know. 
Still, she could write pretty well, she thought; 
perhaps, after all, she could manage it. So she 
asked Maud to tell her what she wished her to 
write ; then tried to do as she had promised. 

Such work as she made of it ! Her writing, 
though very good for a nine-year-old, was very 
bad, compared with Maud's. She didn't know 
how to begin; she didn't know how to spell the 
words; she didn't know how to end it. At last, 
she had to give it up and tell her sister that she 
couldn' t do it. 

Maud looked surprised, but said kindly: "Never 
mind, dear, I will find time to do it myself. '^ 

Dorothy began to wish that she had been willing 
to be a school-girl for a few years longer. 

But her trials were not at an end. A beautiful 
book of English history, that her father had 
bought only a few days before, was brought out, 
and the family began to look it over together, and 
talk about it. Dorothy didn't know what they 
were talking about, and when they spoke of 
various historical persons, she hadn't even heard 
their names. 
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She kept very quiet. She didn't want to show 
her ignorance. She began to think how pleasant 
it would be to know as much as Maud and Harry 
did, about the old fellows of whom they were talk- 
ing. She wondered what sort of old fellows they 
were, anyway. 

After a while, the talk turned to the history of 
their own country. Then Dorothy began to feel 
better. When they spoke of George Washington 
she was quite delighted, for she was sure she knew 
all about him. She thought she could talk a little 
now, but before she had a chance to say that 
George Washington was the Father of his Country, 
and that he cut down his father's cherry tree with 
his little hatchet, and that he dared not tell a lie, 
some one spoke of General Grant ; so she asked, 
instead, if Washington and Grant were generals in 
the same army. 

No one answered her question; but instead, they 
all looked at her in such a strange way, that she 
wondered what was the matter. She felt the tears 
come into her eyes. It was dreadful not to know 
anything that she ought to know. She wondered 
if she could begin now, to learn some of the things 
that they all seemed to expect her to know. 

Then she thought how a young lady would feel 
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going to school, and learning to read, and write, 
and spell, and studying geography and history 1 
Besides, it would take years to learn all the things 
that she ought to know right away. She thought 
of the ten years oi study that she had lost. 

She wished there were no such things as fairies. 
She wished her fairy would come and change her 
back into a little girl. 

When she thought that it was too Jate to wish 
such things, that she would always hay© to be 
grown up now, she sighed a deep sigh. 

^'Why, Dorothy, child, what is the matter?" 
asked her mother' s voice, close beside her ; and 
her mother's arms lifted her from the floor, where 
she was lying. ^'Did you fall asleep over your 
lessons?" 

*'No, mamma," said' Dorothy, with another sigh, 
this time of relief to find that she was not grown 
up, after all. ^'I haven't loooked at my lessons; 
I was reading my book of fairy stories ; but, mam- 
ma, I'll study every lesson hard after this, and 
learn just as much as I can, so that I won' t grow 
up to be a dunce." And Dorothy kept her word. 

SUMMARY. 

If I wish to have knowledge I must get it for 
m3rself. 
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I should learn how to read because reading is 
the key to all knowledge. 

I should study faithfully and do all my school 
work carefully and well, so that I may grow up to 
be intelligent and useful. 

I ought to be studious and thoughtful and atten- 
tive, so that my mind may grow to be strong and 
active. 

I ought to learn all that I can, because it will 
help me to know what is right and what is wrong ; 
it will help me to do my duty. 

MOTTO. 

Get joy and mirth and gladness, 
Get happiness and health, 
Get pleasure without sadness, 
Get friends and fame and wealth , 
■And with all thy getting 
Get understanding. 
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CHAPTER V. 
. LESSON XVII. 

WHY CHILDREN SHOULD WORK. 

Teacher. — You have already learned that you 
ought to be studious, that you should do all your 
school work, faithfully. There are other kinds of 
work which boys and girls should do. 

Tell me some of the different kinds of work that 
you do. 

Nellie. — I take care of the baby. 

Fred. — I sweep the stoop and the walks. 

Jennie. — I set the table. 

Fannie. — I dry the dishes. 

Jessie. — I can crochet, and I have crocheted a 
whole set of tidies, and some lace beside. 

Mary. — I am learning to sew. 

John. — I bring all the coal. 

Harry. — I go to the store. 

Teacher. — Why do you do all these things? Do 
you do them because you like to? 

Nellie. — I like to take care of the baby when he 
isn' t cross. 
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John. — I don't like to carry coal, very well; but 
I have to, because there is no one else to do it. 

Fannie, — I dry the dishes because mamma has 
80 much to do that I have to help her. I like to, 
though, for mamma always says funny things and 
tells funny stories when I help her. It is just as 
good as play. 

Teacher. — How many of you have nothing to do 
but your school work? 

Several hands are raised. 

Teacher. — Do you like that? Do you think it is 
pleasant to have nothing to do, bat study and 
play, outside of school hours? Those who think 
so, raise hands. 

Nearly all the children raise their hands. 

Teacher, — I think the boys and girls who have 
nothing to do, are the unfortunate ones ; and that 
those who are obliged to do some work every day, 
are the fortunate ones. Jessie, can you give me 
one reason why children who have work to do are 
more fortunate than the others ? 

Jessie. — Mamma says that we are happier, if we 
have some work to do ; and that we enjoy our play 
better after we have done our work. 

Teacher. — Mamma is right. Though you may 
not think so, you, who have some work to do 
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every day, are much happier than those who do 
no work. Nothing that you can ever do, will give 
you more real pleasure than giving your work, 
your service, for those whom you love. Fred may 
tell me another reason. 

Fred. — I think we are healthier when we work 
some. 

Teacher. — Let me tell you something that I used 
to hear when I was a child. ** Satan has some 
mischief still for idle hands to do." 

That gives you another reason why you should 
have work to do. Children, who have nothing to 
do but play, are pretty sure to do a great many 
things that they ought not, a great deal of mischief 
that they wouldn't have time for if they had work 
to do. It is the same with grown people, too. 
People who do not work either with their hands or 
brains are in a great deal more danger of doing 
wrong things than those who do. All who are not 
willing to work ought to be willing to follow the 
Bible rule, and not eat, and in fact, they are in 
danger of being obliged to do so. Everyone ot 
you should learn to do some work now, while 
you are children. It should be a part of your 
education. 

Work will not only make your bodies stronger, 
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but it will make your brains stronger, also. I 
wish each one of you would remember, that while 
your hands are being trained to work, your mind 
is being trained to think. 

SUMMARY. 

I ought to do some work every day. 
I shall be happier and healthier if I do. 
Working will help me to be good, and will help 
to make my mind strong and active. 



LESSON XVIIL 

LEARNING BY DOING. 

Teacher. — Mary told us, when we had our last 
lesson, that she was learning to sew. Will you 
tell us, Mary, why you are doing it. Do you sew 
to help mamma? 

Mary. — Oh, no, my sewing doesn't help mamma 
any. It is a good deal of trouble for her to show 
me how. I sew because I want to learn how. 
Mamma says every little girl ought to know how 
to sew. 

Teacher. — That is another reason why you should 
do some work. There are a great many things 
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that you ought to know how to do, that you can 
learn only by doing. 

Each of these girls ought to learn how to make, 
mend, and take care of her own clothes ; how to 
keep a house clean, and in order; how to make 
bread; and how to cook meat and vegetables prop- 
erly. And you should begin now while you are 
children to learn to do all these things. You can 
learn, by doing a little every day, and it will help 
you to grow up to be real women, earnest, and 
thoughtful, and capable. You haven't an idea 
how much happier the homes are where the daugh- 
ters of the family know how to do the work that 
is to be done in it. You should learn how to do 
the numberless little things that must be done in 
every well -managed home. 

Learn how to entertain children younger than 
you are. 

Learn to take care of the sick. You cannot do 
much at that now, perhaps, but when mamma has 
a headache you can darken the room, and bathe 
her head and keep very quiet. You want to know 
how to do all these things, no matter what your 
lives may be. 

The boys, too, should learn how to use their 
hands, for there are many things that they ought 
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to know how to do. They ought to know a little 
of all the things that the girls know. They surely 
should know how to sew on buttons ; how to cook 
a little, and how to keep their own things and 
rooms in order. They surely should know how to 
save work, in the house, if not how to do it. 

Boys who live in the country ought to learn how 
to do a great many things — ^how to make and take 
care of the garden ; how to take care of animals, 
and how to drive horses. All boys ought to learn 
how to use tools. I wish every boy could have a 
box of tools, or a turning lathe, or a scroll saw, or 
a printing press, and learn how to use it well. 
These things, however, if they are good, are expen- 
sive, and many boys cannot have them. Nearly 
all boys can have some tools, and they should 
learn to use them. 

Boys can do much toward making home pleas- 
ant, too, and they ought not to shirk, but to do all 
they can to help their mothers and sisters. 

There is another thing that you ought to learn 
about work. How ought you to do your work? 

Nellie. — We ought to do it well. 

Teacher. — When the girls are sweeping the house, 
the boys the sidewalk, how ought they to sweep? 

Fred. — They ought to sweep clean. 
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Teacher.— When the boys are using tools ought 
they to do rough, botchy work or neat, trim work ? 

Harry. — They ought to do as well as they can. 

Teacher. — Many of these things you can't do 
well at first. What should you do then, give it 
up, or try again ? 

John. — Keep on trying. 

Teacher. — Because you cannot do things well at 
first, is one reason why you should begin to do 
them while you are children, so that when you are 
grown up, and need to know, you won't have to 
wait to learn. It takes a great deal of time to 
learn to do these things well. You must have 
patience and do your best each time, and you will 
find that, each time, you can do a little better than 
before. Is it right to do your work in a careless, 
slovenly manner ? 

Nellie. — I think it is not right. 

Teacher. — How many of you expect to do some 
kind of work, to support yourselves, when you are 
men and women ? 

All the boys and many girls raise hands. 

Teacher. — As you intend to work when you are 
grown up you ought to have the habit of working. 
By and by, when these boys are all at work, in 
some way, with hands, or heads, or both, what- 
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ever they do, they will do better, if they have the 
habit of doing some work each day, and doing it 
well. 

The girls will all have work that they ought to 
do. Some of you will have to work, in some way, 
to support yourselves ; others will not be obliged 
to do that. Whether you are obliged to do it or 
not, I think everyone of you ought to learn to do 
something by means of which you would be able 
to make your own living. Even if you should 
never be obliged to use your knowledge, you will 
be happier and more self-reliant, if you know that 
you are able to do it. 

You need, too, the habit of industry, and what- 
ever your future lives may be, you will always be 
better for the knowledge you will gain and the 
habits you will form, by doing some work care- 
fully and well each day. 

SUMMARY. 

There are many things that I ought to know how 
to do, and I can learn how to do them, by begin- 
ning to do them now and doing a little every day. 

Whatever work I do, I should try to do as well 
as I can. 

If I form the habit of being industrious while I 
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am a child, I shall find it much easier to be indus- 
trious all my life. 



LESSON XIX. 



AUNT Margaret's story. 



PART I. 



*'I believe you think I am just made of stories," 
said Aunt Margaret, as Nellie, Jack, Walter and 
Fannie gathered about her, begging for a story. 

''Well," said Walter, with a laugh, ''I do be- 
lieve that if we could look at the inside of your 
brain we would find stories written all over it." 

''Tell us about your visit at Aunt Helen's, won't 
you please?" said Nellie. 

"Yes," said Aunt Margaret, "I will tell you 
about my first day there." 

"Your cousin Helen saw me coming and met me 
at the door, before I had time to ring the bell, and 
welcomed me with quite a grown-up air." 

"'Just in time for my birthday party,' cried 
Mollie, who flew out of the parlor to give me a kiss 
and a hug. 'I'm twelve years old to-day.' 

"Little Faith came,' too, to bid me welcome in 
her sweet, shy way. 
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*'Did you see the boys" asked Jack. 

' I saw the two little boys, Paul and Hal ; but 
Lemuel was at the store. He is in business, you 
know, I saw him in the evening. 

''I had noticed, when I first entered the hall, 

that the parlor seemed to be full of girls about 
twelve and fifteen years old. 

" When I asked for aunt Helen I was very sorry 
to learn that she was not well enough to leave her 
room. I knew that she had been ill for several 
weeks, but had hoped to find her entirely recov- 
ered. I left the children and went to her room." 

*' Auntie," interrupted Nellie, "how could the 
girls have a tea-party when their mother was sick ? ' ' 

"That is just what my story is about," replied 
Aunt Margaret. "Aunt Helen told me that Helen 
and Mollie had been learning to cook. When they 
wanted to have a tea-party she gave them per- 
mission to have it, provided they would do all the 
work themselves. The girls had been delighted 
with the plan, had promised to do everything, and 
had faithfully kept their promise." 

PART II. 

"Aunt Helen asked me to go to the dining-room, 
and see how they had supceeded. Although I was 
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prepared to find everything well done, I was sur- 
prised at what I saw. The dining-room was in 
perfect order, and beautifully decorated with 
flowers from their own gardens. 

'''We didn't take one of papa's flowers,' said 
Helen, 'we raised them all ourselves. These ver- 
benas are mine, the geraniums are MoUie's and the 
pansies are Faith' s. Paul and Hal raised the sun- 
flowers ; they are very proud of them and they do 
show off finely.' 

"The table was beautiful. Many women would 
be happy to be able to prepare and set such a 
table. 

' ' The birthday cake, with its twelve tapers, was 
in the center. There were the daintiest biscuits, 
and cakes and tarts. There were pickles and love- 
ly, clear jellies. Helen had made the biscuits, the 
jellies, and the birthday cake ; MoUie the pickles 
and tarts. 

' ' Paul took me to see the ice-cream, which the 
children had made themselves. He was specially 
proud of that, because he had helped turn the 
crank of the freezer. I was invited to take tea 
with them ; but I took the place of a guest, and 
let the children manage everything. The servants 
were not allowed to help them, even about the 
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serving. Everything was delicious, and I conldn' t 
help wishing that another little niece of mine could 
look in and see what her cousins had done." 

"I can't do any of those things," said Nellie, 
rather faintly; "but, auntie," she added, "don't 
you think that it is more important that I read 
and study now? I can learn such things, by and 
by, when I am through school." 

"Ah ! my dear, don' t imagine that your cousins 
are one whit behind you in either reading or les- 
sons. Helen is a year older than you are and just 
about as much ahead of you in lessons, and I found 
that she had read quite as much poetry and history 
as most of the girls of her age." 

PART III, 

"But I haven't begun to tell you all the accom- 
plishments of your cousins. I was so delighted 
with the tea-party, that, when the guests had gone 
home, Aunt Helen sent Mollie with me to see their 
rooms. 

"They were in the most perfect order; closets, 
bureaus, everything quite perfect. Each of the 
girls has a room of her own and takes the entire 
charge of it." 
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"I slionld think," said Nellie, "that they had 
servants enough to take care of the rooms," 

"So they have," said Aunt Margaret, "yet the 
girls do all this work, because their mother wished 
them to know how, and she thinks they can learn 
only by doing it." 

PART IV. 

"I asked the girls how they had learned to do 
so much, and Mollie replied, with a laugh, * Oh, 
Helen didn't have to be trained a bit; she was 
always a pink and a posy of neatness. She would 
not think of laying down a pair of shoes without 
putting them as straight as two sticks; but,' with a 
comical look, 'Mollie is very different. Mollie has 
learned to be orderly through much tribulation. It 
makes me sigh' she went on, Ho think of all 
the good times I have lost, by having mamma find 
my room out of order, just when we were all ready 
to go off for a frolic. Many is the time I have been 
waked up and bundled out of bed to put my 
clothes in order when I had left them lying hilter- 
skilter, on the carpet.' 

" *You haven't seen all yet,' said their mother, 
when I went back to her, after inspecting the 
rooms. 

" 'Bring your work boxes, girls.'. 
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"Three as neat little work boxes as one need 
wish to see, were brought out. Faith was very- 
proud of hers because it was a new one. She had 
just begun to learn to use a needle. 

** When the girls showed me their work I was 
more pleased than ever. There was some fancy 
work, which was very pretty; but what their 
mother showed with the greatest pleasure, were the 
neatly darned stockings, and carefully mended 
garments. * Don' t you think I have reason to be 
proud of my little daughters?' she said. 'Don't 
you think we have reason to be proud of our little 
mamma V asked Mollie gayly. ' It has taken a 
deal of trouble on her part to teach ine, I can as- 
sure you. I have been a bad subject, but she has 
done her best.' Then drawing a stocking over her 
hand and flourishing around the room with it, she 
cried, *Now, I consider that a very fine darn, for a 
twelve year old. I can tell you one thing I can do, 
ma'am,' she continued, as she danced about the 
room, * I can play the piano, ma'am, and I haven't 
been goaded on to do that, either, so I deserve the 
credit for it myself. 

' ' ' Helen can paint ; she is a very fine artist, ma' am ; 
but I am the musician of this family.' 

"Another thing I found out before my visit at 
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Aunt Helen's was over, and that was, that my 
nieces were given plenty of time for fun and frolic. 
They seemed to have just about as much time for 
games as other girls. They had learned all that 
they knew about work, by doing a little every day," 



SUMMABr 

I ought to do some work every day, I shall be- 
happier and healthier if I do. Working will help 
me to be good, and will help to make my mind 
strong and active. 

There are many things I ought to know how to 
do, and I can learn how to do them by beginning 
now and doing a little every day. 

Whatever I do, I should try to do as well as I 
can. 

If I form the habit of being industrioiis while I 
am a child, I shall find it much easier to be indust* 
rious all my life. 

MOTTO. 

Many friends have I, 
Friends kind and true; 
Very much for me 
I know they do. 
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But ten frifimfe hsre I, 
Wartli aB the rest ; 
For znj BiBTefiHiejll be, 
SeaT« Totin&izioeL 

Ebte to hfior iritli, they facve zjonfi, 

Kor eyes to bbc : 

Yet -win they obey my wad. 

LAborforiDB. 

I should tsy to teach them 
Hoir to Betrre me well. 
Then iriH they do for me 
Mott tium I om teiL 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PURITY. 



LESSON XX. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Teacher. — Children, will you please holdup your 
hands. Turn the backs toward me ; now the palms. 
Harry doesn't seem to like to show his hands. He 
doesn't hold them up very high, and he is hiding 
them behind John. What do you think is the 
matter, Jessie ? 

Jessie. — I think his hands are not very clean. 

Teacher. — I fear they are not; but, even if they 
are not clean, why should he hide them ? 

Jessie. — He is ashamed to have you .see them 
when they are dirty. 

Teacher. — Why is he ashamed of having dirty 
hands? 

Jessie. — Because he knows he ought to have 
washed them, and made them clean. 
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Teacher. — You may put your hands down now. 
I want to look at your faces. 

Do you know, children, there is nothing pleas- 
anter to look at than the bright, happy face of a 
child? The most beautiful flowers are not so 
attractive. Most of you have clean, sweet faces, 
that I love to look at, but a few of the faces before 
me ai:e disfigured by the dirt that is on them. 
Some of you have been eating candy or fruit, and I 
can see the traces of it, all about your mouths. 

One boy in the room is a fine„ manly looking boy, 
but quite often he comes to school so dii'ty that I 
do not like to look at him. I have sent him from 
the room, again and again, to wash, but it seems to 
do no good, and I am getting quite discouraged 
about him. Never mind who he is. 

A very few of you, perhaps only one or two, (I 
am glad there are no more) I am very sure washed 
only around the middle of your faces, this morning, 
and did not think it necessary to wash carefully 
and thoroughly. T ou are not so pleasant to look at 
as you would be if you had washed all about your 
foreheads and necks and ears as you ought to have 
done. 

Some children, whose faces and hands are quite 
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clean, are extremely disagreeable, because their 
bodies are not properly bathed. 

I remember a boy, who once hurt his arm, and 
asked me to bind it up for him. I pushed up his 
sleeve to do so, and his arm was black, black as a 
stove, with dirt. He was a sickly boy, and I didn' t 
wonder, after I saw his arm. 

I am often glad that boys are so fond of swim- 
ming for I am sure that some of them never have a 
bath from the time of the last swim in the fall till 
the first one in the spring. 

You may tell me now, children, why you should 
be clean ? Clara you may tell me one reason. 

Clara. — Because we are nicer to look at if we are 
clean. 

Jessie. — Mamma says that people like to look at 
clean folks; 

Teacher. — Yes, you are much more agreeable to 
see, and to touch, and to have about, when you 
are clean. Perhaps Harry can give me another 
reason why you should be clean . 

Harry. — It is healthy to be clean. 

Teacher. — Do you know why keeping your skin 
clean will help to make you healthy? What is 
your skin full of ? 

Harry. — It is full of little holes. 
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Teacher. — What do you call the little holes ? 

Harry. — We call them pores. 

Teacheri — Do you know what the little pores of 
the skin are for? 

John.— r When we run fast and are very warm the 
perspiration comes out of them. 

Teacher. — Yes, and when you are not very warm, 

all the time, the perspiration comes out of them, 

although you can not see it. What passes oflf, in 

this way, through the pores of the skin, is waste 

substance, that ought to pass off from the body. 

What will happen if you do not wash your skin i 

Mary. — The pores will be filled with dirt and 
closed up. 

Teacher. — Yes, and if the pores of the skin are 

closed, the waste substance can not pass off as it 

should, and this is very unhealthy. If you are 

well you should take a thorough bath, at least once 

a week, and every day you should wash your faces 

and hands, as often as they get dirty. You should 

brush your teeth and mouth carefully and keep 

them clean. 

SUMMARY. 

I should keep my body clean and pure by fre- 
quent bathing. 
1 should wear clean clothing. Cleanliness will 
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help to make me healthy, as well as agreeable to 
every one who sees me. 



LESSON XXI. 

KEEPING IMPUBE THOUGHTS FBOM THE MIND. 

Teacher. — You have learned how very important 
it is to keep the body clean and pure, that it is 
wrong to be dirty. 

There is a part of you that is of vastly more value 
than yoar body. Can you tell me what it is ? 

May. — The conscience. 

Fred.— The brain. 

Nellie. — The heart. 

John. — The soul. 

Teacher.— Can you tell me why your heart or 
soul is of so much more value than your body ? 

Charlie. — I think it is because our souls keep us 
alive. 

Teacher. — You are wrong, Charlie. Perhaps 
John can tell. 

John.— Because our souls will never die, and our 
bodies wUl. 

Teacher. — You are right, John, and if it is im- 
portant that you keep your bodies, which will die, 
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clean and pure, it is much more important that you 
keep your souls, which will live forever, pure and 
clean. 

Mary, you may repeat a verse about the pure in 
heart. 

Mary repeats — Blessed are the pure in hearty f oi 
they shall see God. 

Teacher. — You may all think about it, and some of 
you, who can, may tell me some things that you 
must not do if you wish to be pure in heart. 

Fred. — We must not think bad thoughts. 

Teacher. — That is right. You must not allow an 
impure thought to stay in your mind for a moment. 
What have you to say, Harry ? 

Harry. — We must not say bad words nor tell bad 
stories. 

Jessie. — We must not play with children who 
use bad language. 

Bertha. — Mamma says that if I hear any body 
use bad words, I must go right away. 

Teacher. — Your mamma is right. If you touch 
dirt with your fingers, what will be the result ? 

Nellie. — Our fingers will be soiled. 

Teacher. — It is just so with your hearts. If you 
play with children who use impure language, the 
impure thoughts will get into your hearts, and it 
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may be impossible to get tbem out again. You 
must close your heart against all impure thoughts ; 
your ears against all impure words. 

There is another thought that I wish you would 
all put away in your minds, if you do not need it 
now, and keep till you are old enough to use it. 

I have known persons who would not associate 
with impure people, who would yet read vUe, im- 
pure books. That is very wrong. If you begin 
reading a book, and find that it contains vile lan- 
guage or thoughts, put it away ; destroy it, if you 
have a right to do so ; do not read it, no matter how 
entertaining it may be. 

SUMMARY. 

I should try to keep my heart pure and clean. 

To do this I must not think impure thoughts, use 
impure language, associate with those who are im- 
pure, nor read impure books. 



LESSON XXIL 

FILLING THE MIND WITH PURE THOUGHTS. 

Teacher. — If you are to keep all impure thoughts 
out of your minds, you must put something else 
into your minds. You must try to fill them with 
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good useful thoughts. Can you tell me one way 
in which you can do this ? Can no one tell ? What 
do you come to school for? Perhaps Harry can 
tell now. 

Harry. -^ We can fill our minds with our lessons. 

Teacher. — Yes, you can put all sorts of pleasant, 
useful knowledge into your minds, by studying 
your lesssons faithfully every day. You may 
think over the things that we decided that you 
must not do, in our last lesson, and it may make 
you think of some things that you can do that will 
help to keep your hearts pure. 

Clara — (doubtingly). Will playing with good 
children help us? 

Teacher. — Yes; choose for your friends those 
who are good and pure. Love them and think of 
kind things to do for them. Fill your hearts so 
full of kind, loving thoughts for your parents, and 
brothers, and sisters, and friends, that there will be 
no room left for anything bad. Tell me another 
way of putting pure thoughts into your minds. 

John. — We can read the Bible and good books. 

Teacher. — Yes, David says in the Psalms, "Thy 
word have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin 
against thee." As you grow older you will find 
that the world is full of good, pure, beautiful 
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books, and they are a great deal more entertaining 
than the bad ones are. Read as many as you can 
of them, and they will help to make your lives 
pure and beautiful. Perhaps Fannie can tell me 
why I teach you verses of poetry and gems of 
thought. 

Fanny. — So that we will have something nice to 
think of, when we are alone. 

Teacher. — Yes. I wish you to fill your minds 
with pleasant, beautiful thoughts. Now, while 
you are children, is the time to learn such things, 
for very likely you will remember a great many of 
them as long as you live and they will always be 
a pleasure to you. 

There is another thing that I wish you to do 
and that is to learn to SQe and think of all the 
beautiful things in the world about you. The sky 
is full of loveliness, and that you can all see. 
Look at the soft clouds, the brilliant colors in the 
sky ; look at the moon and the stars, and let their 
beauty fill your hearts. Look at the beautiful 
bay, that you can see every day, with your eyes 
and hearts wide open. Learn all you can about it. 

Who can tell me some beautiful things which he 
has seen. 
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Charlie. — I went to the country once and I saw 
high moantains and lots of trees. 

Jennie. — I saw the Niagara Falls last summer, 
and they are beautiful. 

Clara. — I have been to Coney Island and I think 
that is a beautiful place. 

Teacher. — Try all the time to fill your lu^arts 
with thoughts of the beautiful sights that are 
about you. 

SUMMARY. 

I should try to fill my mind with good, j)ur(5 
thoughts. 

To do this I must get useful knowledge by 
learning my lessons well. 

I must associate with those who are good, and 
think kind, loving thoughts about them. 

I must read good books and learn Ix^autiful 
thoughts. 

I must fill my mind and heart with thoughts of 

all things that are pure, and good and beautiful. 

I must read the Bible and think about what it 
teaches me. 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE SUNBEAM AND THE DEW-DROP. 

PART I. 

"Good morning, my sisters," cried a gay little 
Sunbeam, as lie slid down from Great Father Sun 
and settled himself beside a company of Dew- 
drops, on the lawn. "How bright and happy you 
look." 

" We were not bright till you came," answered 
one of the Dew-drops; "we were dull and sleepy 
enough till you waked us, fairly dazzling our eyes 
with your shining. Who could be dull with you 
for a companion. Not a Dew-drop, surely." 

"It is time you were awake and wideawake," 
said the Sunbeam. "Look up at Father Sun. He 
has been awake for a long time, and hard at work, 
too, sending his sons out on their various missions* 
I must spend the day making impure things pure. 
For part of the work that I must do, I need your 
help. Will you go with me ? " 

"Not I," cried one surly little Dew drop, "I 
don't go out scrubbing." 
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"Neither will I go," cried another. 

"It is all very well, for you. Sir Sunbeam, who 
can go into all sorts of filthy places and cx)me out 
as clean as when you started on your trip in the 
morning, it is all very well for you, I say, to 
spend your day making impure things, pure. But 
I should have a different story to tell before the 
day were half done. Let me but touch a bit of 
impurity, and I feel the dreadful grime permeating 
my whole body. Oh, no, I will not go with you. 
I much prefer to join that gay little brook, yonder, 
and take a journey to the sea." 

"And I," cried another, "will sink into the 
earth and help to moisten the roots of this lovely 
tea-rose beside me." 

Thus one and another refused to join the Sun- 
beam. His face flushed and he grew hot with 
mortification. 

At last, one modest little Dew-drop turned her 
soft eye upon the Sunbeam, and said sadly, "I 
should like to go with you, dear Sunbeam, but it 
is as my sisters say. I should soon be soUed and 
blackened and unfit to be your companion if I 
should seek to do so great a work. I am not fit to 
try to make the impure things pure." 

"Very true, little sister," said the Sunbeam,. 
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kindly, ' ' very true, those who would help to make 
the impure things pure, must be pure and clean, 
without a stain. But you and your sisters are 
stainless. I can look into your very hearts and 
discover not so much as a shadow of uncleanness. 
They are clear as crystal. And you love purity, 
else you would not so much fear touching filth. 
So, though the impurity that you seek to remove 
may cling to you, it will remain but for a moment; 
It shall never reach your hearts, for I will be your 
friend, and I am purity itself. I have but to shine 
into your eyes, and you will find yourselves pos- 
sessed of pure white wings, with whose aid you 
will be able to leave all defilement, and fiy away as 
pure and clean as snow. 

' ' I need your help. I can not do what I would 
without you, and I give you the word of a Sunbeam 
that what I have said is true. Will you go with 
me for this one day?" 

''I trust you," replied the Dew-drop, softly, **I 
will go. Still, my heart is heavy, I love this lawn, 
and would tarry with my sisters. I fear to go out 
into the great, wide world. But I know that where 
impurity exists there is unhappiness, and will do 
what I can to help you. I will go with you, my 
brother." 
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PART II. 

The Dew-drop's words seemed to rouse her 
sisters from their selfishness, for at once there 
sounded a little chorus of voices, soft and sweet as 
silver bells, crying, '*We, too, will go, will go, will 

go.'' 

The Sunbeam smiled upon them, and they glist- 
ened and sparkled as only Dew-drops can, and they 
laughed and shouted gleefully, '* We will go, will 
go, will go.'' 

The Sunbeam smiled on them, and they began to 
stretch out soft, white wings ready for flight. 

Presently they joined together in a circle and 
danced and sang for very happiness at the thought 
of the good they hoped to do. 

Their voices grew lower and softer, their wings 
grew larger and whiter, and they sailed away with 
the Sunbeam on their holy mission. 

"We must leave the lovely country, with its 
pleasant meadow lands, its fields, orchards, and 
forests," said the Sunbeam, *'and take our way to 
the city with all its dirt and grime, for there will 
we find work enough and to spare. 

"Do you see yon tall building, my sisters? 'Tis 
there I need your help. At the very top of that 
tall building lives a poor, little cripple. He is sick, 
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and dirty and uncared for. Yesterday I tried to 
shine in upon him, but the glass of the windows 
was so covered with filth that I could not enter. 
You can help me, dear, White- wings. 

Soon they reached the window, but, as before, the 
Sunbeam could not enter. 

The Dew-drops, changed to soft little White- 
wings, settled upon the window panes ; some set- 
tling on the outside, others forcing themselves 
through the cracks in the casement, and settling 
on the inside. It was not long before they were 
again changed to drops and began chasing each 
other down the window panes, carrying with them 
much of the dreadful dirt, thus giving the Sunbeam 
his longed-for chance to enter. He shone upon the 
pale face of the dreaming boy. 

The boy, roused by the light and warmth, called 
gleefully, '^0, sister, come quickly! See this 
beautiful Sunbeam. Look I It comes straight down 
from Heaven. Don't you think mamma's soul 
could come down on this Sunbeam, and make us a 
visit ? It would be such a beautiful pathway. 

'* See ! Sister, the sun is shining through these lit- 
tle streaks on the window pane, where the drops of 
water have been running. If you could only wash 
all the black from the window the room would be 
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full of light. Can't you do it, sister! I am not 
very strong, but I can help a little.'' 

''Yes, Dicky, dear, I will wash them," said his 
sister gently, "How bright and clean mamma used 
to keep them ; but I have been so tired, Dicky, 
since mamma died, that I have not felt like keeping 
anything clean. 

"I know, sister, but you are getting stronger now, 
and I will help you; I am sure I can. We will 
make the glass so clear and bright, that mamma 
will be sure to see us if she comes down this way." 

The sister prepared a basin of water, and together 
they washed the grimy window till it gave the 
Sunbeam a chance to fill the poor room with radi- 
ance. 

The pale boy fairly shouted with delight, "O, 
sister," he cried, "let us keep it clean always; 
then the beautiful sunbeams can come in every day, 
and perhaps the moonbeams and the starbeams 
may find the way down here, too. Perhaps they 
will come in and talk to me, in the night, when I 
cannot sleep for the pain." 

But the boy' s face clouded as he looked around 
the room, and he sighed as he said, "The bright 
light makes everything look dirty. Just look at 
my hands ; they are almost black with dirt." 
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"Never mind, Dicky," said his sister, "you 
shall have a splendid bath, and every day, as we 
can, we will work a little, till, by and by, the room 
will be as clean as mamma used to make it, and 
then we will keep it so." 

The Sunbeam had already shone upon the drops 
of water on the window-pane and made them pure 
and white, and they were quite ready to fly away, 
when he whispered, " Our work is done here for to- 
day. Let us go." 

PART in. 

Thus the day passed, the Sunbeam and the Dew- 
drops working with a will. 

Many times they were tempted to loiter by the 
way, or to fly away to the bright, clean places of 
the earth. 

Once they came upon a band of happy children, 
and they longed to stop and frolic with them. But 
the Sunbeam knew that for this day he must not 
turn aside from his allotted work; he knew that 
many of his brothers had been sent to frolic with 
clean, happy children ; he knew that he must not 
lose a moment from his work with the forlorn and 
unclean ones. 

Toward noon, of that day, the Dew-drops grew 
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tired of their wearisome toil, '^We are tired, 
brother, and would rest," they cried. As the Sun- 
beam had much that he could do without their aid, 
he sent them to a soft downy cloud to rest. 

"And now," said the Sunbeam softly to himself, 
'^I must work with those who are not pure in 
heart." So he sought out a little girl, whose face, 
indeed, was clean and beautiful, but whose heart 
was dotted over with vile, black spots, and whose 
lips, alas ! were often defiled with impure words. 
He sent his bright rays down into her heart, and 
made the black spots look so dark and horrible to 
the child, that she cried out in dismay and tried to 
hide away out of his sight. But he would not 
leave her for a moment, till she said earnestly : 
"Oh I Sunbeam, I would like to have a pure heart, 
I would like to think pure thoughts and speak pure 
words . How can I do it ? " 

Then the Sunbeam whispered in her ear : " Pray 
to the good Father in Heaven , and say, ' Create in 
me a clean heart, O, God.' Then do good deeds 
and try to fill your heart so full of good thoughts, 
that there will be no room left for the bad." 

"I will try," said the child, humbly, and the 
Sunbeam passed on. 

At the close of the day, the Sunbeam returned to 
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his father to report the deeds of the day. Then he 
begged to be allowed to go to the moon, that night, 
that he might shine down on the crippled boy, who 
could not sleep, to whisper words of cheer to him. 

child, yon may not be able to do as the Sun- 
beam and the Dew-drops did. You may not be 
able to seek out the impure things of earth, and 
make them pure, as they did. But you can keep 
your own little face clean, you can keep your own 
little heart pure, and the radiance that shall shine 
out from your face and heart may do a little to- 
ward making all things in this great world purer 
and cleaner because you have lived in it. 

SUMMARY. 

1 should keep my body clean and pure by fre- 
quent bathing. 

I should wear clean clothing. Cleanliness will 
help to make me healthy as well as agreeable to 
everyone who sees me. 

I should try to keep my heart pure and clean. 

To do this, I must not think impure thoughts, 
use impure language, associate with those who are 
impure nor read impure books. 

I should try to fill my mind with good, pure 
thoughts. 
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To do this, I must get useful knowledge by learn- 
ing my lessons well. 

I must associate with those who are good, and 
think kind, loving thoughts about them. 

I must read good books, and learn beautiful 
thoughts. 

I must fill my mind and heart with thoughts of 
all things that are pure, and good and beautiful. 

MOTTO. 

Keep yoor heart from all that defileth, alway ; 
From aught that can make yon impure, torn away. 
Be purer than water in rivers that run, 
As pure as the light shining down from the sun. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LESSON XXIV. 

IT 18 WRONG TO GIVE UP TO FEAE. 

Teacher. — Little Krinkle had been told to bring 
up the cows. He had never been sent to the pas- 
ture alone before, and he felt very grand. 

When his father told him to go he said to him : 
*'Are you afraid to go alone, my son." 

*^ No indeed," cried Little Krinkle, with a sniff 
of contempt at the thought, "I'm not afraid of 
anything ; P m going to be a man some day, Clara 
would be afraid, wouldn't she, papa? She is older 
than I am, too. That is 'cause she's a girl. Girts 
are always cowards." Off started Little Krinkle 
in fine feather. 

Clara heard her brother' s remarks, and decided 
to follow him and watch him. They ran gayly 
along. Little Krinkle ahead, whistling and singing 
by turns ; Clara following cautiously after, making 
no noise. They went through the orchard — Clara 
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dogding bftliind the trees— then through the corn- 
field to the pasture. This was a short cut. They 
would return another way where there were bars to 
let down for the cows. 

Little Krinkle wondered why his father had 
asked him if he were afraid. What was there to 
be afraid of! He stopped singing, and went on 
softly, looking in all directions for the cows. They 
were nowhere to be seen. 

*'They are away over by the woods, I suppose," 
grumbled Little Krinkle ; ''and the sun is getting 
low, too. How long the shadows of the poplars 
look ! It will be almost dark before I get them all 
home." He called loudly: "Co bos! Co bos!" 
but heard no answering low from any of the cattle. 
He went on swiftly and silently. How still it was ! 
He started when he heard a crackling in some 
bushes in the fence corner, as Clara passed him and 
ran on ahead, keeping carefully out of sight. 

When Little Krinkle reached the end of the pas- 
ture he found the cows quietly browsing. Then he 
began to feel better. He looked the herd over care- 
fully, as he started it toward home. Where was 
old Whitey ? He missed her from among them. 

**She must have gone into the woods," said Lit- 
tle Krinkle. "She is such a jumper! I heard 
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papa say she could jump like a deer. Now I must 
go after her." He didn't mucli like it. It was 
almost dark in the woods, but go he must. He 
was not a baby, nor a girl ; he was a big boy. 

Though the family had moved from the city but 
a few weeks before, he had lived in the country 
long enough to know that there was no danger. 
He sprang over the fence and started on ; but he 
hadn't gone far when he heard a strange sound. 
He stood still and listened. His heart throbbed so, 
that he could scarcely breathe. He heard the 
strange sound again. This Jime Little Krinkle 
didn' t wait a second ; he jumped back over the 
fence and sped away home. 

When he reached home, he didn't know what to 
do. He was ashamed to go to his father and tell 
him the truth, but he couldn't help himself, for his 
father found him skulking back of the barn, and 
asked him where the cows were. 

When he had told him all about it, his father 
said: "We will go together and find out what 
frightened you." When they reached the pasture 
bars they found Clara, with the cows. 

''Here comes our little coward with the cows," 
said papa. *'What dreadful thing was in the 
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woods, Clara? Something made a sound that 
frightened brave Little Krinkle." 

*^ Nothing at all, papa, but just old Whitey 
breathing," answered Clara, laughing. 

What do you think of Little Krinkle, children ? 

Fred. — I think he was a coward. 

Nellie. — He was more afraid than Clara was. 

Teacher. — Was it wrong for Little Krinkle to be 
afraid when he heard the strange sound ? 

John. — Yes. it was wrong. He was a coward 

Teacher. — Could he help the feeling of fear ? 

Harry. — I don't know. There was nothing to be 
afraid of. 

Teacher. — He didn't know that. Are you ever 
afraid. 

Harry. — Yes, ma'am, sometimes I am. 

Teacher. — Can you always help it? 

Harry. — No, ma'am, not always. 

Teacher. — Perhaps Little Krinkle couldn' t help 
feeling as he did. If he couldn' t help it, was it 
wrong? 

John. — I suppose not. 

Teacher. — Still, there was something wrong about 
what he did. What was it ? 

Harry. — He ought not to have run away. 
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Fred. — He ought to have gone into the woods for 
the cow, even if he was scared. 

Nellie, — He ought to have found out whether 
there was anything in the woods that could hurt 
him. 

Teacher. — If he had found that he was in real 
danger ought he to have gone on ? 

Fannie. — I think not. 

Teacher. — You are right, though we ought not 
always to run from real danger, as we will see, by 
and by. But Little Krinkle was in no danger, and 
he ought to have gone on and not to have given up 
to his fears. He was not to blame for feeling fear, 
but he was to blame for giving up to it. Do you 
think we ought always to act bravely i 

John. — I think we ought. 

Teacher. — Suppose our school-building were on 
fire, do you think you would be frightened ? 

All. — Yes, ma'am. 

Teacher. — Could you help being frightened ? 

All. — No, ma'am. 

Teacher. — What would you feel iike doing ? 

Fred.— Like running out, as fast as we could. , 

Teacher. — What would happen, if you should 
act as you felt ? 

John. — Some of the children would be knocked 
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down and hurt. Very likely some would be killed. 

Teacher. — Would it be the right thing do to ? 

Nellie* — No, it would not. 

Teacher. — What would be the right thing to do? 

Fred. — Do what you tell us to do. 

John. — Obey orders. 

Teacher. — Should you think only of saving 
yourselves ? 

James. — No. We ought to try and help each 
other. 

Teacher. — Suppose I should know of the fire, 
and know that I could get away safely myself, if I 
didn't try to save you ; would it be right for me to 
doit? 

Willie. — No, you ought to help us. 

Teacher. — I might be frightened, too. Would 
that make it right for me to save myself and leave 
you? 

Jennie. — No, it wouldn't. 

Teacher. — Suppose that I knew that if I got you 
all out safely, I should not be able to save myself ; 
what ought I to do ? 

John. — You ought to help us just the same. 

Teacher. — If I did that, would I be brave, even if 
I was very much afraid all the time ? 

• John. — Yes, very brave. 
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Teacher. — I think I would show more courage 
than if I felt no fear. 

If Little Krinkle always gave up to his fears as 
he did in the story, what kind of a man would he 
grow up to be ? 

Harry. — A cowardly man. 

Teacher. — What ought those to do who are nat- 
urally timid? 

John. — Try to act bravely, even if they are 
frightened. 

Teacher. — Yes, and after a while, if they do that, 
they will not be so easily frightened. It is wrong 
to give up to foolish fears, and you ought never to 
do it. 

SUMMARY. 

I should always try to be courageous. 

To do this I should never give up to my fears, 
but should try to act bravely even when I am 
afraid. 

If I try to act bravely I shall grow to have a 
brave spirit. 
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LESSON XXV. 

RASHNESS IS NOT COURAGE. 

Teacher. — When little Margaret, about whom I 
have told you several stories, grew to be a great 
girl, she, together with her brother and sister, was 
sent away from home to attend a noted school. 

Every day, on the way to school, the children 
crossed the small, but turbulent, Raquette river. 
This they all enjoyed and many hours were spent 
on the bridge, watching the rushing water. 

When winter came, and built a bridge of ice be- 
neath the bridge of wood, Margaret longed to leave 
the prosy bridge above to try the one below. Un- 
fortunately, the ice was always covered with a 
crowd of boys, just when the sisters crossed the 
river on their way to and from school ; and Mar- 
garet was too modest a maiden to try the ice at such 
a time. The wish remained and grew stronger as 
the winter passed on. 

At last, one day she succeeded in doing what she 
had so longed to do. Several warm days had suc- 
ceeded the weeks of icy C(>ld that had held the river 
in bondage. The boys had all been warned that 
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the ice was no longer safe ; so Margaret found the 
way free from the crowd that had, for so long a 
time, stood between her and her wish. 

''See!" she cried, as she, together with her sis- 
ter and a couple of friends, neared the river on the 
third day of the thaw, ''not a boy on the ice 1 Now 
is our chance. We will cross on the ice." 

"Cross on the ice!" cried her sister, "you will 
do no such thing. Are you crazy, Margaret? 
Don' t you know that the ice is not safe ? That is 
the reason there are no boys on it." 

"Oh, you are a 'fraid-cat,'" cried Margaret. "I 
tell you I will cross. There is no danger of the ice 
giving way with our weight. Faith and Elsie will 
go with me, too ; they are not afraid." 

The two friends, who possessed the greatest ad- 
miration for Margaret, readily assented in spite of 
all the older sister could say. With gay laughter 
and shouts of derision to the more prudent girl 
above them, the three daring girls started on their 
perilous way. 

Before they reached the middle of the river they 
began to realise the terrible danger they were in. 
The ice cracked beneath their feet, filling their 
hearts with terror. They feared to go on but to 
return was still more dangerous. They took hold 
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of hands, and, with trembling lips, promised each 
other, that if the ice . ve they would not let go, but 
would go down together. Then they went on sil- 
ently. 

They reached the bank in safety at last, but, for 
years, Margaret trembled and turned pale at the 
thought of that terrible walk. 

Do you think that was a brave.act? 

John. — Yes, I think it was very brave. 

Teacher. — Why did Margaret cross on the ice? 

John. — She did it for fun. 

Teacher. — Do you think it is courageous to put 
yourself in danger, just for fun? 

John,— I think it is. 

Teacher. — Could her crossing -do any good to any 
one? 

Jessie. — No, not any good at all. 

Teacher. — She went herself, and took her friends, 
into great danger, when it was entirely unnecessary. 
Do you think that was right, John ? 

John. — I think it was wrong, but it was plucky. 

Teacher. — It was not a courageous act ; it was a 
very rash act. It was not only wrong, it was very 
foolish, to risk her life when it could do no good. 

But do you suppose that Margaret would have 
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risked her life, as she did, if she had believed the 
danger to be as great as it was ? 

Harry. — No, I am sure she wouldn't. 

Teacher. — Is it courageous to put yourself in 
danger, when you do not know or believe that you 
are doing so ? 

Fred. — No, I think not. 

Teacher. — I read the following incident in a New 
York paper, a short time ago : 

'^ Yesterday afternoon as Edward Bums, age six- 
teen, living with his parents at West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, was returning home after a bath he 
noticed Thomas Conners, age six, crossing the 
Rapid Transit tracks at the Franklin street cross- 
ing, in front of an approaching train. Burns 
rushed in front of the train and succeeded in sav- 
ing the life of the child, but before he could get off 
the track he was struck by the engine and thrown 
several feet. He was picked up in an unconscious 
condition and removed to theS. R. Smith Infirmary, 
where it was discovered that the young hero had 
received a fracture of the skull and had his arm 
broken." That boy's act was one of real courage. 

SUMMARr. 

It is not courageous to put myself in danger 
when it is not necessary. It is rashness. 
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LESSON XX VL 

FEAR TO DO WRONG IS NOT COWARDICE. 

Teacher. — *' You are afraid ! You are a coward I 
You daren't do it!" Such were the cries that 
greeted Alex Blake when he refused to smoke a 
cigarette. To show that he was not a coward he 
smoked the cigarette, although he knew it was 
wrong to do it. He had promised his father that 
he would not smoke, and he knew all the dangers 
of cigarette smoking. 

Did Alex show that he was a brave boy when be 
smoked the cigarette ? 

John. — No, he was a coward. 

Teacher. — Didn't he show that he wasn't afraid 
to smoke ? What do you think, Harry ? 

Harry. — Yes, I think he did. 

Teacher. — Was that brave ? 

Harry. — I don't know. 

Teacher. — Why did he refuse to smoke at first ? 

Harry. — Because he knew it was wrong. 

Teacher. — Why did he do it afterward ? 

Harry. — Because the boys laughed at him and 
called him a coward. 
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Teacher. — He did then what he knew to be 
wrong because he was afraid of being called a 
coward. Was that brave ? 

Harry. — No, it was not. 

Teacher. — What would have been the right thing 
for Alex to do ? 

Fred. — He ought to have stuck to it and not 
smoked. 

Teacher. — What if he had been afraid to break 
his promise to his father because he knew it was 
wrong to do so, would that have been cowardly ? 

Harry. — I think not. 

Teacher. — Ought you not always to fear to do 
wrong ? 

Nellie. — I think we ought. 

Teacher. — Is it cowardly to fear to do wrong ? 

John. — No, ma'am, it is not. 

Teacher, — How could Alex have shown his 
courage ? 

John. — By not being afraid o| being laughed at. 

Teacher. — Some of you may find, as you grow 
older, that it is very hard to persist in doing right 
when you are with those who laugh at, and make 
fun of you for doing so. It will often take a good 
deal of courage. This kind of courage we call 
moral courage. I will tell you a story of a little 
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girl who did what she thought right when she was 
very much afraid to do so. 

Many years ago a little girl attended a district 
school in the country. She was a delicate child, 
quiet and timid. 

One day she turned to the little girl who sat next 
her and quietly asked a question, without being 
detected. This girl, who was a little younger than her- 
self, but larger, stronger, less quiet, answered in a 
tone that quickly drew the teacher's attention. In 
astern, almost a harsh tone he caUed her to him, 
and began to reprove her for her fault, threatening 
punishment. The child in her seat was filled with 
dismay. Many thoughts passed through her mind 
in a very few seconds. She ought not to allow her 
companion to be punished and she herself go 
free. Her seatmate was not her friend, she cared 
but little for her, but that did not change the fact 
that she ought not to allow her to suffer alone. 
She had never been punished herself, but she had 
often seen punishments that had seemed terrible to 
her. Would she be whipped if she went up, and 
told the teacher that she had whispered? She 
shuddered at the thought. 

She knew, too, that she had her teacher's entire 
confidence and she valued his good opinion very 
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highly. What would he think of her if she ac- 
knowledged what she had done ! She was sure 
her seatmate would not tell of her, and if she did 
the teacher would not heed her. 

These thoughts passed through her mind like a 
flash; but she hesitated for only a moment. She left 
her seat and went to the teacher, and said timidly, 
but firmly, "Mr. Clinton, I whispered too !^' 

The teacher looked down at the trembling child 
and said in a low tone, '' Go back to your seat." 

She started to obey, but she feared he had not 
understood her, so she turned and said, "Mr. Clin- 
ton, I whispered first, I asked Carrie a question 
and she answered me." 

Again he said, this time very decidedly, "Go 
back to your seat," and she obeyed. Nothing 
more was said, but Carrie was not punished, 
though she never knew why she escaped. 

Did the little girl do right to tell what she had 
done? 

Nellie. — Yes, ma'am. 

Teacher. — Would it have been cowardly for her 
not to have told ? 

Harry. — I think it would. 

Teacher. — Is it always cowardly to allow another 
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to suflfer for a wrong thing that you have done, if 
you can prevent it ? 

Fred. — I think it is. 

Teacher. — There are many ways in which you 
can be brave. You can bear pain bravely. You 
can bear trouble and disappointment bravely. It 
is brave to be patient when you have to suflfer pain 
or when you cannot have what you wish, or do as 
you please. Be brave in little ways and it will 
help to make you strong to be brave when great 
temptations come to you. 

I know of only one sure wa/ of having this cour- 
age, and that is by asking God' s help. When you 
are in danger, ask God to take care of you ; when 
you are suffering, ask Him to help you bear it ; 
when you are tempted to do wrong, ask Him for 
courage to do right. 

The Bible tells the story of little David who slew 
the lion and the bear that tried to take the lamb 
from the flock he was guarding. David said that 
the Lord delivered him out of the paw of the lion 
and out of the paw of the bear. He trusted God 
and He gave him courage to resist these strong, 
wild beasts. So, if you ask God, He will give you 
courage, courage to brave danger when it is your 
duty to do so, and courage to resist temptations. 
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that, like strong beasts, would overcome you, if 
you trusted your own strength only. 

SUMMARY. . 

It is not cowardly to fear to do wrong. I ought 
always to have the courage to do right, for that is 
the noblest kind of courage. 

I ought to ask God to give me courage and to 
trust him to take care of me when I am in danger, 
and to help me to resist temptation to do wrong. 



LESSON XXVII. 

PLUCKY POLLY. 
PART I. 

Plucky Polly was a little school-ma'am who 
taught a school in Dakota. Little MoUie she was 
called by her home friends. Miss Webster she was 
called by her pupils. Plucky Polly was the name 
she earned during the terrible blizzard that swept 
over oar western praries in the winter of '88. 

Mollie Webster was born in a little village on the 
coast of New Jersey, and there she lived till she 
was a dozen years of age. 

Mollie loved the ocean, beside which she lived, 
with all her heart. She loved the rocks and sands. 
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She loved the waves that spoke to her, sometimes 
in softest whispers and again in tones of thunder. 
She could not have told when slie loved it best ; 
when it was calm, or when it dashed the spray 
about in wild play, or when it rushed upon the 
shore in mad fury. She had listened to its voice 
with delight from her very babyhood. 

As Mollie grew older her love for the ocean grew 
stronger till it seemed part of her very life. 

When her mother called her from her play one 
day, and told her that in a few weeks they would 
leave their home by the sea and move to a western 
town, she felt, for a while, that she could not do it. 

''O mamma," she cried, "do you mean that we 
are to go away off where we will never see the ocean 
again ? I cannot do it. I can't live away from the 
ocean." 

"I know it will be hard for you," said her 
mother gently; ''but the doctors say that your 
father cannot live many years if he stays in this 
climate." 

"Then, mamma," said Mollie bravely, as she 
choked back a sob, "I won't say another word 
against it, though it does seem to me that I can 
never be happy away from the water." Mollie 
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kept her word and helped her mother, with cheerful 
courage, to prepare for the journey. 

*'What a perfect sunbeam our Mollieis," said 
her father, one day. 

"I know she is sick at heart about leaving the 
ocean ; yet, for my sake, she seems as bright and 
cheery as if she cared nothing about it. She is a 
brave girl." 

"Molly is a wonder," declared her big brother 
Will, admiringly. "I thought she would cry her 
eyes out over going away ; but see is as placid as 
a May morning. She is a wonder and no mistake/' 

When the family reached their new home in Da- 
kota, MoUie was the light of the house. She saw 
beauties everywhere, in and about the house and 
town, that no one else would have thought of, and 
kept every one in good spirits by her gayety. 

As the weeks passed into months, the family had 
need of Mollie's brave brightness; for her father, 
though improved in health, met with losses in busi- 
ness that gave them all many anxious hours. 

PART II. 

One day, when they had lived in Dakota about 
three years, Mollie went to her father with a very 
happy face and cried gayly : 
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"Promise to let me do it, papa ! Promise to let 
me do it." 

*'Do what ? " asked her father. 

*' Promise first and I'll tell you what it is after- 
ward," said MoUie. 

"Very well, my dear," said her father, "I prom- 
ise. Now, what is it ? " 

"That's a dear papa I " said Mollie in the same 
gay tone ; "Now, I will tell you. I want to teach 
school in the country next summer." 

"Teach school?" cried her fafher, "teach 
school ! Why, you are only a child yourself; how 
could you teach other children ? " 

"I am not a child," said Mollie, gravely now; 
"I am fifteen, and a great many girls teach who 
are no older than I. Mr. Evans told me this morn- 
ing, when he came with the butter, that I may teach 
his school. He says the children are not hard to 
manage, and that he will help me all he can. 

" So you see it is all arranged ; and, papa," she 
went on earnestly, "you know you promised that 
I might doit." 

"But, Mollie," said her father, "I had no idea 
that it was anything of so much importance. 
Still, if you think you can succeed, and want to 
try it, you may try." 
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" Little Mollie teach school ! " cried her brother 
Will, '' that is a joke ! But do you know, little 
girl, that you can't teach school without a certifi- 
cate ? How will you get that ? " 

"I have it already," cried Mollie, triumphantly, 
as she brought the precious bit of paper and placed 
it in her brother's hand. 

''You'll do Sis," said Will, patronizingly. 

So it was settled that Mollie should leave her 
home for a part of each week to teach a country 
school. Her bright bravery helped her now, as it 
had many times before. 

She succeeded so well, that when the term ended, 
she was asked to take the school for the winter 
term. 

Thus it was that Little Mollie was in the country 
school, a mile and a half from any other house, 
when the terrible blizzard swept down upon the 
broad prairies of Dakota. 

When Mollie looked out of the window that 
afternoon, she saw that it was not safe for her- 
self or her pupils to leave the building ; so she de- 
cided immediately that all must remain where they 
were. Then came a trying time for Mollie, for the 
children were filled with terror at the thought of 
remaining away from home all night. 
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"I must go home, Miss Webster, " cried Dora 
Carter, ''my mamma will be frightened to death 
about me." 

'' No she won't,^' answered Mollie, ''she will be a 
good deal worried ; but how would she feel if you 
were frozen to death on your way home ? ' ' 

"But," urged five-year-old Freddie Clinton, 
with trembling voice and quivering lips, *'it will 
be all dark here, you haven't any light." 

" The dark won't hurt you, will it Freddie? " 
asked Mollie. 

"I don't like the dark," said Freddie, with a 
sob, "and I want my mamma." 

"We shan't have any supper if we don't go 
home for it," said John Dudley, "and I'm hungry 
already." 

It was hard for Mollie, but she soon had them so 
busy helping to make things comfortable that they 
forgot to be miserable. She had them form in line 
and bring wood from the wood-house, till there 
*was enough to last all night. They filled the great 
stove full, and listened to the cheerful sound of the 
crackling fire. 

"We shall not be cold, anyway, if we are hun- 
gry," said John Dudley whose mind was still on 
his supper. 
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MoUie entertained them as well as she could, 
told them stories and riddles, had them sing songs 
and play games. 

She kept them so occupied that they did not 
hear, as she did, the terrible roar of the tempest 
outside. 

PART III. 

Suddenly, while the children were marching 
around in a circle, hand in hand, playing a singing 
game, there came a terrible gust of wind followed 
by a crashing sound that filled them all with wild 
terror. When the rush, and roar, and crash, had 
grown a little less, Mollie saw that the school-house, 
which she had thought such a safe shelter, was 
unroofed. 

Her heart stood still for a moment ; but she 
knew that if she showed the least fear the children 
would be beside themselves, and she might not be 
able to control them ; so she said in a cheerful tone : 
*' Well Johnny, we shall have to go home for sup-, 
per, after all, for we can't stay here now." 

"All right," said stout Johnny ''I'm ready." 

In spite of the beating of the storm upon them, 
the children kept up good heart, under Mollie^ s 
wise management. She soon had them prepared, 
as carefully as possible, to meet the storm. 
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**Now, we must be tied together, so that we shall 
not lose each other," said Mollie, ''boys always 
have strings, so empty your pockets." 

" That's all I have," said Johnny dolefully, as he 
brought out about a yard of tangled cord, "this 
isn't top time, nor kite time, nor fishing time." 

" I know where there is a ball of cord," cried one 
of the girls. " Don't you remember. Miss Webster, 
when we trimmed up with evergreens at Christmas, 
we had some left, and you put it into the cup- 
board? I know just the corner where it is," and 
before she had finished speaking, she had the 
twine in her hands. There were fifteen children, 
and with the cord Mollie tied them together. 

She placed John, who was strong and fearless, 
first ; next after him little Freddie, and all the 
others after him, placing the largest ones at the 
end. 

Then, cautioning them not to talk, she took 
Freddie's hand, and they started out into the 
storm. 

She knew there was not much present danger of 
their losing their way, for a wire fence would be 
their guide for more than a mile. What they 
should do when they left that, she dared not think. 

Before they had finished that mile, poor little 
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Freddie sank down into the snow, and declared lie 
couldn't take another step ; but Mollie by threats 
and coaxing, succeeded in getting him started on 
again. 

Then one of the girls grew so cold that she could 
scarcely step, and Mollie had them all stop, while 
she took off some of her own warm garments and 
wrapped them about her, although she knew, very 
well, the risk that she ran in doing it. They were 
all numb with cold ; their hands and feet were 
freezing though they were wet with perspiration 
from the exercise of walking. The sleet cut their 
faces and the wind took away their breath. In 
spite of her own suffering and fear, Mollie encour- 
aged them with calm, brave words and again they 
started on. 

They soon reached the end of the wire fence and 
she knew it would be certain death to all of them, 
if she made a single mistake in trying to find the 
way. They were already very nearly exhausted. 

"Are we right, Johnny ? " she said, in a low tone, 
so as not to frighten the other children. 

''Yes, Miss Webster, I think we are,'^ answered 
Johnny. "PU know before long, for there's a 
place up here a little way where we boys have 
had bonfires and roasted corn and potatoes. We 
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stuck a pole in the ground one day, that I think I 
can find. It was there this morning, and I am 
pretty sure, that I can go straight to it. If I find 
it, I'll tell you." Nothing more was said for a 
long time, while they plodded wearily on. 

Suddenly, Johnny gave a great shout. ''Hur- 
rah! hurrah! Here we are. Miss Webster, here's 
our pole ! It isn't very far to the cotton- wood tree, 
and Mr. Carter's house is only a little way from 
there." 

They were filled with new life by Johnny's glad 
shout, and quickened their steps toward the big 
cotton- wood tree. All but little Freddie ; he gave 
out completely, and MoUie had to take him in her 
arms. At last they reached the farmer's house, all 
alive, though more or less badly frost-bitten. 

Poor MoUie, whose courageous spirit kept her 
up till her little charges were all safely housed and 
cared for, now gave way and fell fainting upon the 
floor. She was ill for many weeks as a result of 
the exposure of that dreadful day. 

From the time when MoUie' s brother learned of 
her courage and firmness even to this day, he has 
always called her, *' Plucky Polly," 
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8UMMAEY 

I shonld always try to be courageous. 

To do this I should never give up to my fears, 
but should try to act bravely even if I am afraid. 

If I try to act bravely I shall grow to have a 
brave spirit. 

It is not courageous to put myself in danger, 
when it is not necessary. It is rashness. 

It is not cowardly to fear to do wrong. 

I should always have the courage to do right 
for that is the noblest kind of courage. 

MOTTO. 

Let me tell you, my dear, 
When no danger is near 
And there's nothing to fear, 
It is well to be brave. 

When the darkness of night 
Fills your soul with affirighi 
And your fears you must fight, 
It is fine to be brave. 

fiut when all your hopes fail. 
And you feel your heart quail. 
And temptations assail, 
Then 'tis grand to be brave. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HABIT AND CHARACTER. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

HABIT MAKING, 

Teacher. — Edwin and Emily Bartlett lived in the 
country. One day, their mother gave them each 
a root of flowering currant. Do you know the 
plant ? It blossoms early in the spring time. The 
blossoms are small and have a most delicious 
fragrance. 

Emily cared little for flowers, so she planted her 
root and left it to take care of itself. 

Edwin watched over his carefully. He did not 
allow the ugly little shoots, that started up from 
the root, to grow. He pruned the branches that 
grew too long. He fastened the one stem, that he 
allowed to grow, to the door casing ; he trained it 
to grow straight for a distance, then twined it 
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about the window. At the end of a few years, it 
was a lovely vine, falling in graceful wreaths about 
the front of the cottage, filling the rooms with rare 
perfume. 

And Emily's plant ! What of that ? It was not 
entirely unlovely. It had a sweet nature to begin 
with It grew apace. It bore sweet blossoms in 
the spring time. But it was not a vine at all, just 
a rough, scraggy shrub. Its ugly shoots grew out 
on every side, crowding out, in selfish fashion, more 
lovely flowers that wanted a chance to grow beside 
it. Edwin had begun to train his, when it was a 
little root, and now it will always be a lovely vine. 
Perhaps this story may help you to tell me why 
you should try to do right now, while you are chil- 
dren. Why not do as you please now, and wait 
till you are older before you begin to do right ? 

Jennie. — We want to get used to doing right 
now, and then we shall do the same way when we 
are grown up. 

Teacher. — That is true. Tou must get into the 
habit of doing right, just as the flowering currant 
got into the habit of growing into graceful shapes. 

Let me tell you just what habit means. When 
you do anything so often that you do it without 
an effort, almost without thinking, you have a 
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habit of doing it. So you should try to do right, 
till you do light without an effort. 

Habits that are very easily formed, are often 
very difficult to break. I have known children to 
stammer in talking for the fun of it, who thus 
formed the habit and were obliged to go stammer- 
ing through life. They never succeeded in break- 
ing the habit so easily formed. 

I have read of a Russian prisoner, who was not 
allowed to speak. He grew so tired of never hear- 
ing his own voice, that he tried to hiccough. This 
his jailors could not forbid his doing, and he hic- 
coughed each day when he could no longer endure 
the silence of his prison cell. He thus formed such 
a habit, that years after he was released, whenever 
he felt very lonely, he would hiccough for a quar- 
ter of an hour at a time. He did it without know- 
ing it, and never broke himself of the habit. 

I once knew a young lady who had a habit of 
biting her nails. She would bite them without 
knowing it till they would bleed. It was disgust- 
ing to herself and to her friends. She did not wish 
to doit. She suffered much pain as a result of it. 
Yet she did it constantly. Why did she do it when 
shfe disliked it so much ? 
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Nellie. — She had such a habit that she couldn't 
help it. 

Teacher. — We ought not to say that she couldn't 
help it, for she could have helped it if she had tried 
hard enough ; but it would have been very difSicult. 

I wish you to remember that it is always possi- 
ble to break a bad habit ; so that no one should 
make the excuse for wrong doing, that he has such 
a habit that he can't help it. It is never quite im- 
possible to break a bad habit, though often almost 
impossible. Nor can you feel sure that you vrtll 
never do wrong in a certd.in way, because you have 
a habit of doing right, for it is always possible to 
break a good habit. You must try not only to 
form good habits, but to keep the good habits that 
you have. How did the girl who bit her nails get 
the habit of biting them ? 

Nellie. — She bit them a little at first. 

Teacher. — Yes, and, at first, when she did it, she 
knew that it hurt her. She had to do it many 
times before the habit was formed. Could she 
have stopped, easily, after she had done it a few 
times % 

John. — Yes, I think she could. 

Teacher.— So it is with habits. When you do 
a wrong thing, for the first time, you feel the 
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pain of it. But after yoa have done it many times, 
you do it unconsciously, although each time you 
hurt and mar your souls, as the girl hurt and marred 
her fingers. 

I knew another girl, whose face was like a flower. 
I met her one day and said, " Why do you smile ? 
What amuses you so much ? " 

Her face grew sober for a moment as she answer- 
ed, '' I am not amused at anything, I did not know 
I was smiling." She had felt bright and cheerful 
so much, that her face always wore a bright, 
pleased look. 

Just so, if you try constantly, the habit of right 
doing will grow, till you will do right without 
making any effort, and your souls will grow to be 
beautiful souls, without spot or blemish. 

SUMMARY 

I should try, all the time, to do right in all 
things. 

If I try constantly to do right, I shall form hab- 
its of right doing. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

CHARACTER BUILDING, 

Teacher. — What kind of men and women do yon 
want to be, when you are grown up ? 

Children, — We want to be good men and women. 

Teacher. — What can you do now, toward making 
yourselves good men and women ? 

Nellie. — We can form good habits. 

Teacher. — How can you do that ? 

Jessie. — By trying to do right all the time. 

Teacher. — It will be a good many years before 
you are grown up ; yet every lime you do right, 
now, you help toward making yourselves good 
men and women, and every time you do wrong, 
you make it more difficult to do so. 

If you try all the time to do right you will get 
into the habit of doing right ; and when the habit 
has grown so strong that it cannot be easily changed 
you will have a good character ; you, yourselves 
will be good. I wish I could make you understand 
how very important it is, that you go to work to 
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build up good characters right away. Now you 
have no habits that you can not easily break ; and 
if you begin now you can make yourselves what 
you choose. 

Suppose you were building a house and wished 
to make it good, and strong, and beautiful. Sup- 
pose that, when you began to lay the foundation, 
you were to put in worthless material, saying to 
yourself, that yoa hadn't yet begun the main part 
of the building, and so it did not matter; that 
after a while you would use good material and 
make your building all that you wish it to be. 

Do you know what you would have to do, if you 
really accomplished your purpose ? You would 
have to tear down and take out every bit of the 
worthless material, and, replacing it with good, 
build all over again. If you could wait till you are 
older, before you begin to build year characters, 
it would be different ; but you cannot, you must 
begin now. In fact, you have already begun. 
Don't put any bad habits into the foundation, 
habits that you will have to tear out, by and by, 
if you really do grow up to be, what you all told 
me a few minutes ago that you wished to be, good 
men and women. Make the foundation as nearly 
perfect as you can, and then, as you grow older, 
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build in virtues and graces till your characters are 
good, and strong, and beautiful. There is nothing 
in the world so well worth having as a good 
character. 

I wish, too, that I could make you understand 
what a dreadful thing it is to have a bad character, 
and how easy it is to build one. Your character 
is the only thing that you can really possess. 
Everything else you may lose ; but your character 
is your very own, and, if it is a bad one, you are 
poor indeed. You do not need to try to be bad ; 
just let yourself alone, and not try to be good, and 
the bad habits will grow, till you will find that 
you possess, what none of you wish to have, a bad 
character. Bad habits that are so easy to get, are, 
^^ strong as iron bands," and as hard to break. 

SUMMARY, 

If I form habits of right doing I shall grow to 
have a good character. 

A good character will be of more value to me 
than everything else in the world. 
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LESSON XXX. 

THE CASTLE OF BAD HABITS, 
PAET I. 

The pathway that leads to the Castle of Bad 
Habits is very beautiful. There are no rocks in the 
way, no steep hills to climb, no roughness to hurt 
tender feet. Instead, a gentle slope down which 
you may move without effort, scarcely knowing 
that you are advancing at all. The path is like 
velvet to the feet. Here and there are cool, shady 
lounging-places, where they who wish may stop to 
dream of good actions, of heroic deeds, which they 
hope to perform in the pleasant future. Brilliant 
flowers delight the eyes on every side. Beautiful 
fruits hang so low as to be easily plucked by 
smallest children. Sparkling fountains dance in 
the sunlight. Who would guess that this lovely 
pathway leads to the great, grim Castle of Bad 
Habits I The dark old castle cannot be seen from 
the entrance, for the pathway is long and winding, 
and the castle itself is covered by many climbing 
vines. 
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Jnst at the entrance to the pathway, those who 
choose, may look back and see the Castle of Good 
Habits. It shows plainly, and the pathway that 
leads to it shows plainly, also. This castle is bright 
with light, and very beautiful ; but the way that 
leads to it looks rough, and steep, and difficult. 

Who are those who enter the beautiful pathway 
that leads to the Castle of Bad Habits ? 

They are the youth of our land. Young men, full 
of life and health ; strong, and glorying in their 
strength. Maidens, full of mirth and gayety ; 
beautiful, and happy in their beauty. Little chil- 
dren full of fun and frolic ; innocent, and joyful in 
their innocence. Babes, even, too young to enter 
themselves, brought hither by fond fathers and 
mothers who wish them to be happy, and imagine 
that they are giving them happiness. They all en- 
ter with joy and rejoicing the beautiful pathway 
that leads to the terrible old castle. 

But does no one warn them ? Does no one tell 
them whither the path leads ? Some there are, who, 
in their very youth, are crowded, through rough 
byways, into the dungeons of the castle, having few 
pleasures by the way. Some have been led through 
the pleasant pathway knowing nothing of its dan- 
gers. Their parents have said, ''Let them alone; 
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boys will be boys " Their friends have said, 
*'What harm if they do enter the castle I They 
will find many pleasant companions there. So long 
as they never reach the dungeons, they are all right. 
We ourselves live in the corridors and are not much 
the worse for it." 

But the most of them have been warned again 
and again. 

'* Go not that way, my son, go not that way my 
daughter ; it leads to evil," entreats the mother. 
But they heed not. They see so many pleasant 
things by the way ; how can it lead to evil ? 

PAET II. 

Friends who are taking the way to the Castle of 
Good Habits, tell them that the path is not so 
difficult as it looks, and that each height climbed 
gives them strength to climb the next. They tell 
them of flowers of kindness, that they may give 
and receive; of trees of knowledge, whose fruits 
they may taste ; of fountains of truth, whose pure 
waters they may drink. 

Some of the happy ones listen, only to laugh. 

Some of them say, "What care we for your 
flowers, and fruits, and fountains ! They may be 
very fine, but it takes too much trouble to get them. 
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We can have every good thing here, without climb- 
ing. We are happy ; let us alone.'* 

Others answer, ''Wait till we are older. We are 
weak now, and this way is easy. By and by, when 
we are stronger, we will leave this pleasant path, 
and try yours. We are young now ; youth is the 
time for fun ; let us alone." 

Other friends, who have traveled far ahead of 
them, down the pathway they have chosen, call 
back to them, ' ' Go back ! Go back ! Come not 
this way ! We have come so far that we can not 
turn back. We can see the Castle of Bad Habits 
before us, and we would not enter ; but the way is 
steep, and we can not turn back. You can retrace 
your steps. Make haste I Make haste !" 

The gay throng heed not the cry. They laugh 
and say, ''We are not afraid. We are not like you. 
We can turn back at any time we choose. When 
we see that we are getting too near the castle, we 
will turn back, but not yet.'^ None mean ever to 
enter the castle, not one. 

Many go gayly along, thinking of nothing but 
pleasure. Some go sullenly along, unhappy, mis- 
erable, but still determined to go on. 

The gay ones gather the flowers and find them 
odorless ; they eat of the fruits and find them taste- 
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less ; they drink of the fountains, and find them 
bitter. Still they go on. 

PART in. 

Let me show yon the castle itself. But enter care- 
fully I Touch not that lovely vine, which covers 
the castle, hiding much of its ugliness. 'Tis beau- 
tiful to the eye, but its leaves are poison to the 
touch, its fruit poison to the taste. Pause, as you 
enter, and listen I You will hear the clank-clank- 
clanking of chains, for all are bound who dwell 
within these walls. 

This first room is the Cell of Disobedience. Look 
at the faces within it. These are not the young, 
bright, beautiful faces, that we saw at the entrance. 
No, for it takes many years before those who enter 
the pathway reach the castle, and all are past youth 
who enter here. 

Let me tell you of this one, the man with the 
wicked face. When he was a little, innoce^t boy he 
bc^an to disobey his parents. His parents laughed 
at it and said, ''if you want Harry to do anything 
you must be sure to tell him to do just the opposite 
thing." 

When he went to school he disobeyed his teacher. 
Hid teacher, who didn't know of the peculiar way 
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in which the boy was managed at home, insisted 
that he should do as he was told. This, Harry 
didn' t like, and his parents didn' t like it either. 
They couldn' t see why a boy, who was seldom in 
trouble at home, should so often be in trouble at 
school. It must be the teacher' s fault. So Harry 
was allowed to stay at home, or rather in the street. 
When he grew to be a man he had gotten such a 
habit of disobeying, that he disobeyed the laws, and 
now he is not only shut up in prison, but he is shut 
in by his own bad habits, and chained down by 
them, till there is little hope that he will ever be a 
good man. 

Come, now, to the Cell of Untruthfulness. See the 
faces here! All have a cowardly look. All the 
eyes are cast down. They can not look you in the 
face. The owners of the eyes try to slink out of 
sight. How they long to get away from the Cell of 
Untruthfulness, out of the Castle of Bad Habits ; 
but their chains bind them fast. 

You do not see any chains? No, you can not see 
them, but they are strong as bands of steel, al- 
though invisible. Those who dwell in this cell have 
spoken lies, till they know not how to speak truth. 

Here is the Swearers' Cell! In it are those who 
began when little children to use vile language ; 
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and now — ^listen ! they can scarcely speak withont a 
curse. You shudder at the horrible words that fall 
from their lips. Hasten on, hasten on, with closed 
ears ; but beware how you enter the path they took. 

Here is the Cell of Indolence. Look at the men 
and women within ! They are dirty and ragged ; 
but what care they. Their little children are cry- 
ing to them in cold and hunger ; but they heed 
them not. Their heads are heavy ; their eyes are 
dull. They speak with a drawl ; they are too lazy 
to speak ' distinctly. They shamble in their walk ; 
they are too lazy to stand erect and walk briskly. 
They are weak and siokly ; they are too lazy to take 
the exercise necessary for health. Many of them 
are criminals : too lazy to earn their own living, 
they steal from those more thrifty than themselves. 
When they were children they were lazy about 
their work, lazy about their study, and now look at 
them! Do they make a pleasant picture? All 
sorts of vices have grown out of their indolence. 
Be not like them. 

Here is the Tobacco Cell. Younger men are here 
than any where else in all the great castle. Look 
at the pale faces, the trembling limbs, the shrunken 
bodies. The faces are sad to look upon. These are 
bound, bound hand and foot, with the habit so 
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easily f ormed, so almost impossible to break. En- 
ter not the path that led them here. 

Let us go on. There are many cells on every side, 
but I will show you only one more. This is the 
Alcohol Cell. No, 'tis not a ceU^ ' tis a dungeon. 
It is filled with men and women. What horrible 
sounds do we hear as we near it, what horrible &Ges 
do we see^bloodshot eyes, swollen, livid faces. 
These are the drunkards who will not keep from 
drink, though they know that the drink may make 
them abuse, beat, even murder, those whom they 
love best on earth. They began by drinking a little 
drink, that contained but little alcohol. Look at 
them now. They have neither the will nor the 
strength to break away from the habit, that is their 
curse. Beware how you enter the path that 
brought them here. 

Let us leave now, quickly, for we have already 
seen too many dreadful things. 

You ask if those who enter there can never leave? 
Yes ; they have not strength of their own, but the 
kind Father in Heaven will give them strength, if 
they will ask Him. With His help, a few do leave 
— but they are very few, and they must first break 
their chains ; then, weary and sick at heart, must 
toil up the long path down which they came so 
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gayly ; ^.nd they can never, so long as they live, 
get rid of the marks of the chains which bound 
them. How much better to start at first for the 
beautiful Castle of Good Habits ! 

SUMMARY. 

I should try all the time to do right in all things. 

If I try constantly to do right I shall form habits 
of right doing. If I form habits of right doing I 
shall grow to have a good character. 

A good character will be of more value to me 
than everything else in the world. 

MOTTO. 

Make for thyself a good character. 

All things else thou mayest lose, but if thou hast for thy very own 
God and a good character, thou are rich indeed. 
Not even death can t%ke them from thee. 



THE END. 
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